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INSURANCES OF EVERY KIND 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES are issued for Buildings and for Contents of Dwelling Houses. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The “ALLIANCE” FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY gives Lump Sum and Instalment 


Benefits in one contract. 


MCTOR INSURANCE. 
The Company's MOTOR POLICIES are framed on broad and generous lines, and 


comprise all the most modern developments of Motor Insurance. 











For full information apply to the Head Office or to any of the Offices or Agents of the Company. 
A. LEVINE, General Manager. 
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Every blade, without exception, is 

guaranteed to shave to your satis- 

faction. See the printed guarantee 
in every. packet. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHerrie..o, 11 





CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS | 


acres | 
CARR’S| 
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By Appointment 


Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 
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On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A 

Agerits: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Stree!, New York. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, . 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 








PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. tu 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C,M.G., A.D¢ 





Medical Superintendent: Daniri F. Rampaut, M.A, M.D, 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient } 
mental disorders. or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with al] 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various’ 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a _ Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab . 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is g 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility fog 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery jn 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods.. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore, There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as «arpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Earn Money with Pen or Pencil in Spare Time. 
I’ is more natural for a man to draw than to read or 







write. But nowadays most men read and write 
yet they fear to draw. Long before man hail 
invented an alphabet, he drew pictures with the burnt 
end of a stick snatched up from his blazing cave-fire, 
Drawing is a natural way of expressiig what one sees 
or conceives. Whether by eye-vision or mind-vision, 
man instinetively “pictures the thing to himself.” 
Send now a copy of the accompanying sketch (or a 
specimen of your original work), together with coupen 
below, and you will receive, without any charge or 
obligation, an expert and quite candid criticism of your 





work. Such advice may enable you to develop a for free criticisms 5 
possibly hitherto unsuspected talent. ——C OU PON—POST NOW! . 
That's the point—‘‘unsuspected talent.” Please send me—without charge orp] 
By the JOHN HASSALL WAY. your fobligation—a copy of the Mlustrated} 
natural ability may be utilised for |Brochure, ‘‘The John Hassall Way,” be: 
your own great profit, in your are and free criticism of enclosed sketchPo 
time, and in your own home. .earn- (my own work). b 
ing to draw by the JOHN HASSALL [Bi9;3. 4 
y / is a fascinating pursnit which [y AME ‘2 
always brings pleasure and often profit. (In Cantkela) ee Re ie ‘5 
Handsome BROCHURE containing mth , & 
many illustrations of ‘the work of John Fi | Sa aa a 
Hassall, R.I., and his pupils, will be sent’ | ¢,, j " 
p= ar “ 4, - pectator, 4 

free. This book gives. graphic details « Oct. 29, 1932 va 
the John Hassall Postal Course; what it is, Ole AI, LE x : res ort et a a 
what it has done, and what it can do for you, ge (if under 21) ; 








The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
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ROYAL MAIL | 
PACIFIC LINES | 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC. STEAM. NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALE -STREET, E.C. 3 | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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the same thing happened to 
Matilda's great, great,— 


Bereft of her shaggy fleece, Matilda 
finds comfort in the solemn thought that, far 
back in the eighteenth century, her ancestors 
made the same sacrifice for Society! For 
Wolsey has been taking the best wool from the 
best flocks and turning it into garments of great 
quality for more than one hundred and eighty 
years! That is why Wolsey Underwear is so 
widely counted on. 
Know what is right in design, in treatment, 
The new winter styles, remarkably 


Because Wolsey know. 


in cut. 
inexpensive, are comfortable, stylish and right 
—right as a vast experience can make them. 
See them in the shops. 





PANTS, VESTS, SHORTS 


LS 


WOLSEY 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


WOLSEY LTD, LEICESTER 
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If you could see 


as we see, and know as we know, the constant gloom over- 
shadowing so many homes in East London—the anxiety about 
the present—the dread of the future—you would, we are 
confident, come gladly and generously to the aid of the 
children of the unemployed, and help us in our winter 
work of 





that the little ones may 
not start the day with 
hunger unsatisfied. 
Each breakfast costs 
3d. and consists of 
a comforting mug of 
hot cocoa and three 
thick slices of bread 
and butter, or bread 
and jam. For £1 you 
can thus feed 80 
hungry children. Will 
— mene! you send your gift 
mage ae ga to-day ? 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“ THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent 
free on application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East-End life. 
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SPECIMEN pone ape a a — = _ 
© are bathed in golden sunlight, and whose 
INCLUSIVE moonlit nights are enshrined in mysterious 
TOUR loveliness . . . invites you. Will you accept 
DAYS’ her welcome? For here, amidst the enchant- 
~ ie ing scene, and the soothing influence of 
OUR warm, dry, desert air, you will find better 

(17 Days in health through radiant sunshine. 
EGYPT) Modern travel facilities and the comfort of 


world-famous hotels—(who has not heard of 
Shepheard’s?) — contribute to the supreme 
enjoyment of a holiday in the Valley of the 
Nile ... and yet, such a holiday need not be 


£64-0-0 


Combined Tickets 
obtainable from 


STEAMSHIP poo eng Ss to leisure and funds 
4 > feat available, inclusive tours at specially re- 
COMPANIES, duced rates are now offered to satisfy the 
Offices of Widest range of enquiry. 
: 
COOK’S, % “Egypt ond the Sudan,” the 
AMERICAN profusely illustrated annual pub- 


lication of the Tourist Development 
Association of Egypt (under Royal 
patronage), and detailed information 
of Egyptian Tours, may be obtained 
from the 
Manager : 

Travel EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU 

Agencies. 60, Regent St., London, W.1# 
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COX & KING’S, 
and 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. 





No. 160. 
“THE FUTURE IS ONLY THE PAST AGAIN" 


Ignorance is power. Knowledge is weakness. The 

open mind never acts. At this present the average 

businessman cannot see a ray of daylight anywhere, 

but he concludes that the world intends to go oy 

living and each morning wisely catches an early 

train and tackles such business as may be forth. 

coming. That is, we walk by faith and not by sight, 

Faith has been described as standing or falling by 

the noblest hypothesis ; and to-day only faith can 

remove the mountains of war debt, of unemploy- 

ment, and such-like lions in the path of prosperity, 

And it is just now that youth can come to the 

rescue of middle age. Youth has, as far as we can 

see, no new ideas; but lacking knowledge and 

possessing buoyancy it puts new life into dying 
fires. There are no new ideas: “ there is no rubbish 
and nonsense that you will not find in Plato.” The 

Greeks seem to have pioneered every available line 
of thought. Christianity, coming at a time when 

man was wearied with much thinking, saved the 

western world from perishing of despair ; and only 
some restoration of the inner life, some recognition 
of the divine in man, can prevent our present 
civilization from sinking into chaos. Capitalism 
and Socialism alike have failed, even on their own 
plane—feeding us. What a chance the churches 
have to-day, if they would concentrate on man 
and leave measures and movements alone. There 
is nothing that is good in psycho-analysis that has 
not been known to the churches this thousand years. 
It has merely brought the confessional into the 
consulting room; and how many _ bewildered 
businessmen would be glad to have some father 
confessor, some wise and trusted counsellor, to whom 
he could unburden himself when he is sick at heart. 
If psycho-analysis, or the study of the soul, can 
teach us once more how to pray it can only do good. 
Where the psycho-analysts are wrong is in thinking 
that all repression is bad. We must discipline our 
lower self if our higher self is to find expression. 
The only way to “ Christianize ” industry is to try 
to make those engaged in it—masters and men— 
more like God, “as far as this may be possible.” 
We are not sure whether this kindly qualification of 
Plato’s is the more helpful, or the Christian's 
audacious “‘ be ye perfect.”” The one thing we do 
not need is a business government. Trade should 
be kept, where Plato would put it, at the bottom 
of the social system. At the top we must have an 
aristocracy of some sort. If an aristocracy of 
wealth, or breeding, or learning, has failed, as 
sooner or later it always does, then an aristocracy 
founded on a standard that is absolute. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE promulgation of the French disarmament plan 
will be by far the most important development in 
the disarmament field since the Hoover Plan was launched 
at Geneva in June. It is arousing an almost violent 
interest in France itself, and whether or not it appears to 
contain features that seem at first sight unacceptable» 
it will be a profound misfortune if it does not secure a 
serious and wunprejudiced examination at Geneva. 
Forecasts of the plan suggest that it is to be progres- 
sive in operation, involving ultimately, though not imme- 
diately, the creation of some sort of international force, 
the international control of aviation, the “ deposit ” at 
certain fixed centres of aggressive weapons of particular 
types, and a general understanding that no claim of 
neutral rights shall be put forward to shelter trade witha 
State convicted of violating the Kellogg Pact. (Mr. 
Stimson’s fresh declaration on Wednesday on the “ duty 
of consultation ” resting on signatories of the Pact in the 
event of a threatened breach of it is significant). In addi- 
tion regional guaranteed pacts in different regions of 
Europe are postulated. There is a good deal here that 
may need modification and amendment, but nothing that 
cannot be seriously discussed. But a prior understanding 
with Germany, calculated to bring her back to the con- 
ference table, is as essential as ever. 
* * * * 
The Third Round Table 
The appointment of the Indian delegates to the new 
and restricted Round Table Conference, with the intima- 
tion that the conference will assemble about the middle 
of November with the idea of finishing its work by 
Christmas, marks a further stage in India’s measured 
Progress towards self-government. On the basis of any 


agreements the new conference may reach, the Government 
will frame its proposals and lay them before a joint 
committee of both Houses of Parliament, and in the 
light of that body’s recommendations legislation 
establishing the new régime will be introduced, at a 
date which can hardly be earlier than the middle of 
next year. The Indian delegates chosen—among them 
Mr. Kelkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal 
leaders, and Dr. Ambedkar, representing the Depressed 
Classes—are representative, though the omission of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s name is conspicuous, and it would 
be well to know whether he is really precluded from 
coming to London by the state of his health, a suggestion 
on which some doubt has been cast. The British 
delegates have not yet been announced, and it still 
remains uncertain whether they will represent the 
Government only, or all parties. In any case, it will be 
of immense advantage to have Lord Irwin at the 
conference table for the first time. 
* * “ * 

The Fight for the White House 

All the leading American issues are being sharpened 
in the last stage of the presidential campaign, and the 
election in consequence is far more realistic than any 
contest of the past twenty years. Mr. Hoover has 
reaffirmed the doctrine of ever higher tariffs, finding his 
reason, not in Ottawa, but in the added danger to the 
American worker’s standard of living from the exporting 
countries that have gone off gold. The distressed 
farmers of the West are clamorous against the Hoover 
Administration, and the statistics of the Department of 
Labour show a further rise of unemployment. The 
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Republicans announce a rally to Mr. Hoover, but both 
Wall Street and Mr. Henry Ford refuse to believe that 
a Roosevelt victory must be ruinous to the country. 
An element of increasing strength for Governor Roosevelt 
is the universal belief that the Democrats will have a 
decisive majority in Congress. This leads large numbers 
of politically-minded people to argue that a Republican 
President would mean a legislative deadlock in the 
coming term. Governor Roosevelt declares that his 
Administration would repeal the Prohibition Amendment. 
But for that the assent of thirty-six of the forty-eight 
States is needed. A Democratic Congress, however, may 
well overturn the Volstead Act, for the purpose mainly 
of the revenue to be got from a tax on beer. 
crux of the Prohibition problem is not beer ; it is whisky 
and gin. 
* * * * 


A Letter from Lambeth 

The letter which has emerged from the discussions 
between Anglican and Free Chureh leaders at Lambeth 
last week appeals for general co-operation between all 
Christian Churches while a fuller scheme of “ actual 
reunion ”’ is being worked out. With that appeal there 
will be universal sympathy. The form response to it will 
take will vary with the conditions prevailing in different 
localities ; where the spirit of co-operation exists oppor- 
tunities of expressing it are never lacking. What is 
spoken of as actual reunion, of course, raises far larger 
issues, as the signatories of the letter in question fully 
realize. Methodist reunion has no doubt done something 
to create a desire everywhere for the obliteration of exist- 
ing divisions wherever possible. But between the 
Methodist bodies which united last month there were no 
real differences surviving at all. Between Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen as a whole the differences—or, to put it 
at the lowest, the distinctions—in matters of creed and 
of form go deep down, and to attempt to ignore their 
reality would be fatal. None of the participants in last 
week’s conversations will be in danger of falling into that 
error. Their task is to discover how far it may be possible, 
while preserving all necessary distinctions within the one 
fold, so to live and so to speak and act as to convince the 
world that the unity is fundamental, and the distinctions 
within it, not indeed incidental, but essentially subordi- 
nate. 

* * * * 

Misguided Marchers 

The marches of the unemployed on London are a 
deplorable business, and as the Minister cf Health 
observed in the House of Commons, throw a heavy respon- 
sibility on those who organized them. Unfortunately 
the organizers in question, whether they are recognized 
Communists pursuing subversive purposes or not, are 
persons who acknowledge no responsibility at all in such 
amatter. The grim reality of the unemployment problem 
needs no such dramatic demonstration as the marchers 
seek to give it. The type of unemployed who deserves 
most sympathy, moreover, is not the type who goes in for 
hunger-marching. Men and women in need can only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by the machinery existing in their 
own localities. Aimless mobility, encouraged by an 
intelligible, but in this case misplaced, charity, is alto- 
gether to be deprecated. The best that can be hoped is 
that the marchers, having held their Hyde Park meeting, 
will in due course return peacefully to homes which they 
should never have left. There is nothing else for them 
to do, and the return journey will be lightened by none of 
the glamour of anticipation, however hollow, that may 
have buoyed them up on their road to London. 


But the . 
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German Election Prospects 

As the date of the German election, fixed for the first 
Sunday in November, approaches, the situation become, 
increasingly complex. In one respect, it is true, the air 
is cleared. The Chancellor has declared categorically 
that no idea of a monarchical restoration is in the Gover, 
ment’s mind at present. But the alignments of partic 
1s as confused as ever. Some drift from Herr Hitler 
banner seems certain, and the Government Party, which 
consisted after the last election of 87 Nationalists, wil] ho 
doubt increase, but not enough to make any differeng 
and the prospect is of a further period of government by 
Presidential decree. But even the indispensable Article 4g 
of the Constitution has its limits, as the verdict given by 
the Supreme Court at Leipzig on Tuesday in the litigatioy 
between the late government of Prussia and the Reich 
demonstrates. Herr von Papen considered himself quali- 
fied to expel the Prussian Ministers in a body from 
their offices and put in a Commissioner of the Reich 
to take charge. The Court has ruled that while this may 
be done legally during a temporary emergency, the 
Ministers are still Ministers, and can act as such in 
the Prussian Diet and the Federal Reichsrat and for other 
purposes. Apart from the constitutional confusion 
thus created the ruling damages the Government's 
prestige—and proves incidentally that the Courts in 
Germany are still independent. 

* * * * 
The Manchurian Issue and the World 

The guarded message from the Tokyo correspondent of 
The Times on Monday regarding a possible revolt of the 
northern provinces of China from Nanking, involving the 
restoration of the Manchu dynasty in the person of Mr. 
Henry Pu, at present head of the puppet State of 
Manchukuo, is a revival of rumours by no means nev, 
A rising at Peking, with more or less direct Japanese 
connivance, has always been the programme of, at any rate, 
a substantial section in Japan. On the whole immediate 
developments in this direction are unlikely, and if the 
League of Nations handles the Lytton Report recommen- 
dations wisely and firmly such a move may be perma 
nently averted. But once more it must be insisted that 
the League for this purpose is the governments that 
compose it, and primarily Great Britain, the United 
States and France. On their joint action the peace of 
Asia may depend. And more than that. The important 
article by Lord Lytton on a later page of this issue needs 
no commendation here, but special attention may 
be drawn to the emphasis he lays on the fact that whats 
at stake is the future not merely of a country of 400 
million people, but of the principle of world organization 
and collective responsibility that the world has salvaged 
from the wreckage of the War. That is the issue to be 
decided at Geneva. 

* * * * 
Sir Walter Layton and the Cabinet. 

Sir Walter Layton’s resignation of his position as 
British member of the Preparatory Committee for the 
World Economic Conference leaves a vacancy which 
no one who may be appointed in his place can adequately 
fill, for quite apart from Sir Walter’s position as al 
economist he has a personal experience of international 
conferences which no member of the Government cai 
match. His action must be taken as a serious criticism of 
the Cabinet’s attitude towards the Conference, though 
the Prime Minister rejects the assumption that what 
is aimed at is only limited bilateral accords, not a mor 
comprehensive lower-tariff arrangement. Sir Walter i, 
of course, dead against the Ottawa agreements, but he is 
equally at variance with the Government in its insistence 
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on its most-favoured-nation rights at all costs, even when 
they stand in the way of some valuable agreement between 
ther States. The real fact is that the Government is 
solidly Protectionist, whatever the personal views of one 
or two individuals like Mr. Runciman and the Prime 
Minister may be, and it is not very surprising that a 
Free Trader like Sir Walter Layton should find its ideas 
and his cannot harmonize. 

a * * 

The Means Test 

In the House of Commons last week the Minister of 
labour stated that according to the estimate of his 
Ministry the Means Test, or as it is now being rather 
more happily termed the Needs Test, has resulted in the 
current financial year in a saving of about £8,000,000. 
This is a surprisingly low figure. It points to a total 
saving in the full year of under £16,000,000, which suggests 
that the estimate of £25,000,000,to which we committed 
ourselves a week ago, is definitely too high, though it 
was based on official figures of disallowances and reduc- 
tions. No accurate computation can, in fact, be 
made even by the Ministry itself, for no one can tell 
how much benefit the disallowed claimants would have 
drawn if the old system (of continued benefit on the 
statutory insurance scale) had continued. Everything, 
for example, to take only one obvious point, depends on 
what proportion of them have since their application 
heen unemployed continuously, what proportion for 
three months, or six months, or so on. Since no record 
iskept of that, once a claim is disallowed, no estimate of 
savings effected can be more than a rough approximation. 
But the Ministry’s figure must, of course, be taken as 
the most authoritative so far available. 


* * * * 


The Police Pay Cuts 
The Government intends to save £1,000,000 by making 
the second reduction, foreshadowed a year ago, in the 
pay of the police. The ordinary constable, from November 
Ist, will thus lose another 4s. 3d. per week. The reduction 
is defended on the ground that strict economy is still 
necessary. It is presumably feared also that if the full 
ten per cent. cut in police pay, now completed in two 
stages, is not made, other State employees who lost the 
ten per cent. or more at once will complain that the 
police are favoured. The answer to that is that the 
police are a class apart and must be treated on their 
merits. Crimes of violence have greatly increased, owing 
in part to unemployment, and the policeman’s task is 
harder and more perilous than usual. In the outburst 
of national enthusiasm last year it was relatively easy to 
impose reductions all round, but, now that the situation 
is less abnormal, it seems invidious to insist on the cut 
in police pay just when the services of the police are seen 
to be exceptionally valuable. The Government, in 
overlooking the psychological aspect of the case and 
disregarding the considered views of all the police 
authorities in England and Wales is incurring grave 

responsibility. 
* a 


Mr. Norman’s Caution 

When the Governor of the Bank of England, speaking 
at the Mansion House last week, expressed his inability 
to see the end of the world-wide depression, his speech 
caused something of a panic on the New York stock 
market and has since agitated Mr. Borah considerably. 
To English ears Mr. Montagu Norman’s remarks sug- 
gested a reasonable confidence that with patience and 
more co-operation between industry and finance the 
present overcome. Mr. Norman 


diffieultics could be 


drew attention to the need for disposing of the frozen 
credits in Europe and for greater caution in making 
future oversea investments, and he warned the banks 
that they must take counsel together before making 
short-term loans abroad. The Governor has the English 
preference for saying unambiguously what he thinks, 
and thus is perhaps misunderstood in America. But 
his speech, in simply indicating several practical 
measures, was a_ useful contribution to the endless 
debate as to what shall be done to restore normal con- 


ditions of trade. 
* * ob * 


‘*Punch’s ” New Editor 

Right-minded persons, properly jealous for the reputa- 
tion of established institutions, will learn with unfeigned 
satisfaction of the appointment of Mr. E. V. Knox to 
the editorship of Punch. Under Mr. Punch’s aegis 
“Evoe’”’ has become an institution himself, and_ his 
succession is as welcome as it was inevitable. 

* * * * 

Parliament at Work 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: “ The vote 


of censure debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 


was a surprising affair. Originally intended by the 
Opposition to be an attack on the ‘Means Test,’ it 
developed into an attack by different sections of the 
Opposition upon each other. Mr. Lansbury started well 
with an argument that what is necessary is to increase 
purchasing power, but he was thrown right out of his 
stride by a bitter taunt from Mr. Maxton that the 
official Labour Party when in office had started the whole 
business of economy, means tests, and subservience to 
the * money barons,’ which the present Government had 
continued. This gave the Prime Minister, who did not 
repeat the success of his speech on Ottawa, a cue to revive 
the old slanging match as to whether opposition Labour 
leaders were cowards or National Labour Ministers 
traitors a year ago. The subsequent exchange of gibes 
between Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George was 
better fun, and Sir Herbert Samuel had much the best 
of it. Mr. Lloyd George looked well physically but 
sounded weary intellectually. Only a person more inter- 
ested in something other than politics would have thought 
the House of Commons the proper place for the sort of 
speech suitable to a party meeting. When Mr. Lloyd 
became constructive, he served up an agriculturalised 
edition of the programme of 1929, containing fewer roads 
and more land settlement. There is some general measure 
of sympathy in the House for a revival of remunerative 
public works, in so far as such can be found; and Mr, 
Todd, a Conservative member, gave expression to it in a 
speech which deserved a better audience. 
* * * wt 

* The Government thus had, in Mr. Maxton’s words, a 
‘happy day’ and were not called upon for any fuller 
explanation even of the proposed changes in the Means 
Test. These changes will probably be confined to a 
larger allowance being made in respect of disability 
pensions, workmen’s compensation, and savings whether 
in cash or in property. The result will be a rather sharper 
distinction between recipients of transitional payments 
and recipients of Poor Law relief. It is unfortunate 
that, if any change at all were going to be made short of 
a comprehensive reform of unemployment insurance 
and of the Poor Law, it should have been so long 
delayed. As things are, it will be easy for the uncharitable 
to assert that it represents a last effort to avert disaster 
at the Municipal elections on November Ist.” 
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Pigs and Prices 


OT much fresh light has been thrown on the Ottawa 
agreements by the debates in the House of Commons, 
though Sir Herbert Samuel elucidated one obscure 
point by extracting from Mr. Malcolm MacDonald the 
statement that when imports of foreign meat are limited 
by quota to a certain maximum that maximum is a 
figure the Government is free to reduce at will. Instead 
therefore of letting South American exporters know the 
worst the Ottawa accords and the subsequent decisions 
only let them know the best. The worst may be still to 
come, and it may come at any moment and for any 
reason, good or bad. So interpreted, Ottawa inevitably 
has the effect of importing uncertainty and instability 
into the most important export trade of a country with 
which we: are peculiarly anxious to maintain friendly 
relations, at a time when that trade like all others needs 
stability beyond anything else. 

Apart from that the debates at Westminster have 
served to marshal the various Ottawa decisions in a more 
or less orderly array before the eyes of persons in the 
House of Commons and out of it who had never yet 
applied themselves to the task of casting up a compre- 
hensive balance-sheet. No such gain and loss account 

‘an be formulated here, but it is worth while recalling 
the main changes this country will be called on to make 
in its tariffs when the Ottawa agreements are ratified, 
New or increased duties are to be levied on such com- 
modities as wheat, rice, butter, cheese, eggs, condensed 
milk and various kinds of fruit, from other than Dominion 
sources. Practically all these commodities form the food 
of the poor. In these cases it is open to the British 
Government (though Canada at one moment appeared to 
think otherwise) to reduce or remove the duty when it 


chooses. But on a further range of articles, including 
foods, raw materials and manufactured articles (among 


them wheat flour, timber, leather, lead and zinc) this 
country has undertaken to maintain a 10 per cent. duty 
for five years. The constitutional question involved in 
that undertaking is an issue that stands by itself. It is of 
more practical value to consider how far the pledge ties 
the hands of the British Government in the discussions 


impending at the World Economic Conference. In 
regard to that exaggeration is to be deprecated. Over 


a substantial range of foodstuffs the Government’s hands 
will be tied. Over most manufactured goods they will 
not. Much more important is the question whether the 
Government in fact considers itself free to reduce or 
abolish, as part of a bargain for lower tariffs elsewhere, duties 
regarding whose maintenance no undertaking has been 
given, though so long as they are maintained they confer 
on the Dominions (whose goods come in free) a substantial 
preference. If those duties are not to be varied we 
undoubtedly go fettered into the World Conference. 
If they are, some Dominions will certainly not hesitate 
to level charges of broken faith. That unsatis- 
factory situation—unsatisfactory either way—undeniably 
exists. 

Apart from the general Ottawa agreements, based as 
they are on the familiar machinery of tariffs and prefer- 
ences, stands the action to be taken regarding various 
meat products, notably frozen beef, mutton and lamb, 
chilled beef and bacon. Here the quota system is 
invoked. There is to be no tariff, but imports are to be 
limited, in the interests, in the case of beef, mutton and 
lamb, of the Dominion farmer (the English farmer will 
gain nothing, for the poor man who eats frozen or chilled 
meat will not change to English, which he can never 
afiord), and in the case of bacon, of both the Dominion 


and the home producer. That the limitation of j imryyr\5 

will send up prices needs no demonstration. The ayoy. e 
and declared object of the project is to increase prices, 

and the suggestion that a rise in wholesale price nee} not 

be followed by a rise in retail runs clean counter to all 
experience everywhere. Prices to the poorest sections 
of our population are to be artificially increased for the 
benefit of Canadian and Australian stock-breedey, 
How far the emotions aroused by that fact, when jt; i 
driven home week by week in the shops and markets 
where the poor buy their meat, will act as cement of 
Empire may well be doubted. Those, including membex 
of the present Government, who declared against fresh 
taxes on food, may live to regret that their ban was not 
laid, and maintained, on this indirect form of price. 
raising too. 

Bacon stands in another category. Here the aim i 
different. The Dominion producer, who, in fact, pro- 
duces very little, is to gain something, but the aim se 
before the Reorganization Commission on whose report 
(published on Tuesday) final arrangements with the 
Dominions were to depend, was the production in this 
country of a largely increased proportion of the bacon 
this country consumes. If the aim can be achieved 
new prosperity will be conferred on an important branch 
of agriculture with considerable potentiality for expansion, 
As an end in itself that is in the highest degree desirable, 
The maintenance of a rural population in Great Britain 
is as much a matter of moral health as of economics, 
The balance between agriculture and industry in these 
islands has swung far towards industry and will never 
now swing far back. But it may swing: some way back. 
The farmer’s condition to-day is desperate, and though 
agriculture may not be much worse off, when all is 
said, than the mines or the shipyards, that is no reason 
for not doing everything reasonably possible to put 
farming on its feet. The only question is what price 
we can afford to pay for the operation. 

That question is raised directly by the Pig Commission 
report. Measures are recommended, involving a for 
midable hierarchy of committees and boards at every 
stage, designed to double the British production of bacon 
in some two and a half years, an essential ingredient in the 
process being the progressive limitation of foreign imports 
—amainly, of course, Danish. The farmer is to be helped in 
two ways, by increase of price and by stabilization of price. 
The latter is by far the more important. If it can be 
achieved at a level which pays the producer and lays 4 
burden neither heavy nor permanent—the datum figure 
being taken at something above the present abnormally 
depressed level—on the consumer, then the scheme, 
with its elaborate provision for marketing and the 
rationalization of the factories, deserves full and syn- 
pathetic consideration. It is highly complicated, and 
no premature verdict can be passed on it. Everything 
hangs on whether it is used to shelter inefficient producers 
or to bring the bacon industry in this country to a piteh 
of efficiency it has never yet come near attaining. Many 
of its recommendations have this as their definite objective. 
If adopted they will give the farmer an assured outlet 
for his pigs, and secure to the factories a steady supply 
of animals of a breed suited to their needs. Once the 
plan is in operation there should be no reason for all 
substantial rise in price to the consumer. That ulti 
mately is the touchstone. For there can never bk 
justification for measures condemning the industria 
population of this country to buy worse bacon at a highet 
price. 
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Ten Years 


EN years ago the political and economic experiment 
known as Fascism began its constructive phase 
with the peaceful capture of Rome by Mussolini’s Black- 
shirts, and the Duce’s speech at Turin on Sunday, to 
yhich reference is made below, may be taken as the 
opening of the celebrations of the decennium. It is 
an experiment which, by its very nature, has aroused 
the extremes of admiration and of antipathy. Since 
faseism sets out to be a political and economic religion, 
i is highly intolerant of impartiality, and it presents 
inevitable difficulties to an English writer in attempting 
to review impartially a régime which is clearly incom- 
patible with long-nurtured British ideas, but which may 
well be differently viewed by a very different people. 
Ideas survive longer than races, and though there may 
he little trace of Roman blood left in Italy, the Roman 
ilea of authority survives strongly; and though the 
Liberal ideas of the nincteenth century persuaded the 
people to revolt. against foreign authority, the innate 
sense of obedience to a national authority largely explains 
both the success and the survival Fascism. The 
question how Fascism would suit other countries is 
very different from the question how Fascism has suited 
Italy. And the foreigner who attempts to answer 
tither question impartially is hard put to it to 
awoid obsession by propagandists on the one side or on 
the other. 


ot 


Bat, in the first place, when all is said and done, 
Fascism has lasted ten years and Mussolini is by far 
the oldest Prime Minister in the world, measured by 
years of office, It has survived several crises, notably 
one, Short and sharp, after the murder of Matteotti, 
ad another, far less visible, but potentially equally 
dangerous, Which was constituted by its quarrel with the 
Partito Popolare, or Catholic Party, —a quarrel which at 
one time threatened to embroil the Fascist State with 
the Vatican. Moreover at the end of ten years the 
personnel of Fascism is undoubtedly stronger. It no 
longer rests on an individual; at any rate Mussolini 
has generally speaking a better type of lieutenant than 
he had at the beginning. For some years it was quite 
certain that, if Mussolini had disappeared, Fascism 
would have disappeared also. That is probably no 
longer true. The reason for the change is not necessarily 
any greater degree of popular support—there are few 
means in Italy of judging what is the degree of popular 
support for anything—but the fact that the régime 
during ten years has buttressed itself with a strong 
iramework of law and system. For example it has made 
peace between the State and the Vatican, it has estab- 
ished the corporative state in industry, it has eradicated 
friction between the militia and the Army, it has 
vet up its own system of education, and it has suppressed 
wl effective internal criticism. Political prophecy is 
dangerous, but it can at least be said that no régime 
ever looked less like being ephemeral. 


! 
Ihe 


In the second place the Fascist Government has 
certainly done much practical work for Italy. There 
is no such contrast between Fascist infallibility and 
pre-Fascist incompetence as the panegyrists of Fascism 
would have the world believe. Italy had begun her 
tconomie recovery before ever the Fascists came on the 
scene. On the other hand, it is equally foolish of the 
opponents of Fascism to pretend that the energy and 
resourcefulness of Mussolini did not speed up the recovery 
“ul has not parried to some extent the subsequent 
world depression. Even the most fantastic “slogans” have 





of Fascism 


had some practical result, and though the spectator 
may smile when he sees the Fascists pretending to be 
Romans he can only applaud when he sees old Rome 
laid bare by a well-directed scheme of excavation, or 
the revival of agriculture in the Campagna.’ Probably 
any Government would have done something, but no 
Government could have done better, in the matter 
of restoring the national finances, of meeting the problem 
—a very formidable problem for Italy—of restricted 
opportunities for emigration, and of promoting economic 
self-sufficiency, The most interesting experiment of 
all— that of the organization of industry into corporations 
covering the whole nation—is still in its early stages, 
but on paper it is a remarkable effort to avoid the 
dangers both of collectivism and of laissez-faire. 

The Fascist Government has made Italy a land fit 
for anybody but a democrat to live in; but the exception 
is damning. The so-called Rocco laws of 1926-—they 
were framed by -Signor Rocco, the Minister of Justice 
at that time—have in effect outlawed the political critics 
of Fascism. The tragedy of the exiles in the islands is in 
many ways a tragedy for Italy, who has thus lost the 
services of many of her most intelligent sons. A policy 
which condemns such persons to be marooned or exiled 
might well be fatal in a country accustomed to democracy, 
but democracy in Italy is an imported and ill-nourished 
plant. The amnesty announced on Tuesday is welcome, 
but in this matter Fascism cannot unwrite its record, 
The plain fact is that the Fascists from the very hbe- 
ginning determined to found their régime on a com- 
pulsory education in political dogma—hence their foun- 
dation of the Balilla and hence the elaborate politico- 
philosophical pronouncements of their Ministers of 
Edueation. They are determined to run no risk that this 
education should be questioned either for children or for 
adults, and the islands and the exiles have been the 
consequence, 

The last question to be answered in this brief review 
is what place Fascism has given Italy in international 
affairs. The answer at the moment is that Fascism is 
no longer a potential menace to the peace of the world, 
Signor Mussolini's speech at Turin on Sunday was 
highly significant. He stamped finally and decisively 
on the rumour that his country contemplated withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. He declared no 
decisively for that equality of status which Germany 
has been demanding in the matter of armaments. He 
made a dignified appeal to the United States for generosity 
in its treatment of the debt question. And he pointed 
to the co-operation of his own country, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany as the essential basis of European 
peace—a_ thesis entirely sound if (but only if) the 
conception is of leadership within a general society, 
not of domination by four Great Powers, This is not 
the language of a disturber of European peace. There 
been a good deal of sword-rattlng during the 


less 


has 
past ten years, and there are still great potential causes 
of friction with France and with Jugo-Slavia. But it may 
well be argued that these tactics have given the Italians 
what the Scots call a good conecit of themselves without 
leading that feeling into dangerous channels. Mussolini 
is a tremendous realist, who thoroughly appreciates the 
character of his countrymen; and he has established 
such a reputation as a nationalist leader that he can now 
a man of peace. The march on Rome 
to be the first and the last aggressive 


well afford to be 
may well prove 


marcel of fascism, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE new Asquith biography, in its relentless analysis 
of the events of that fevered first week in 
December, 1916, brings to light one document on which 
I should like to add a word myself. It was left to Lord 
Curzon to introduce into the controversy a touch of 
poetry. Having written to Lord Lansdowne on the 
Sunday to explain that Asquith must resign, he writes 
on Monday to Asquith himself (as “‘ My dear Henry ”’) 
to assure him that his own resignation had no sinister 
purport, adding (‘‘ to strike a note of gaiety in a world 
of gloom ”’) a verse from some poem of Matthew Arnold’s 
—he cannot remember which—as follows : 
“We, in some unknown Power’s employ 
Move on a rigorous line ; 
Can neither, when we will enjoy, 
Nor when wo will, resign.” 
But did Lord Curzon really not remember where that came 
from? And had he, I wonder, quite forgotten how the 
immediately succeeding stanza ran? Asquith, at any 
rate, might be counted on to know his “ Obermann ” 
and mentally continue the quotation : 
“T in the world must live ; 
Thou melancholy shade ! 
Wilt not, if thou canst see me now, 
Condemn me, nor upbraid.” 
Lord Curzon duly took office under Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the “ melancholy shade ” no more upbraided 
in that flagrant case (Lord Curzon is said by Lord 
Beaverbrook to have given Asquith a pledge that he 
would never serve under his rival) than in any other. 


but thou, 


% * * a” 


Anticipation of the new laws of Auction and 
Contract Bridge, to be promulgated next week, 
is, I gather, causing some stir in circles where bridge 
is taken seriously (and where, I regret to say, I do not 
move). As things stand, Bridge as played in Britain, 
Bridge as played in America, and Bridge as played 
on the Continent are all somewhat different games. 
The laws will effect a much-needed standardization, 
thereby promoting internationalism in another field. 
They will also have an important influence upon the 
future development of Contract. The game has been 
nearly ruined by the lengths to which “ psychic ” (i.e., 
bluff) bidding has been carried ; witness the notorious 
Culbertson-Lenz match. The new laws will almost 
certainly impose sufficiently stiff penalties for failure; 
upon “ non-vulnerable ” players, to knock the bottom out 
of “‘ psychics ”’—and a good thing too. An interesting 
innovation is a supplement to the laws, embodying “ the 
Proprieties which govern the Game.” 

* * * 

Having had the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
the protagonists at the Peace Conference myself over a 
period of months, I went with rather more than ordinary 
interest to see Dr. Ludwig's play Versailles. Of the 
dramatic side of it I say nothing. As history I find 
it mainly travesty—not because not one of the events 
depicted took place at Versailles (but all of them, of 
course, in Paris), but because Dr. Ludwig, who for 
obvious reasons could not be at the Peace Conference 
himself, has had necessarily to rely on second-hand 
information, and on top of that to over-dramatize his 
story in order to make it into any semblance of drama 
at all. There is nothing convincing in his characteriza- 
tion of Lloyd George and Wilson. Clemenceau is more 
successful. But why, by the way, did Herr Ludwig 
miss the chance of bringing in Signor Orlando’s relapse 
into tears at the meeting of the Council of Four when 
President Wilson forced the Fiume issue to a crisis ? 


I know tears were shed that day, because Mp, Wily 
himself told me so. | 
* * * * 

The sooner the mystery of Mr. Sastri’s absence fy 
the new Round Table discussions is cleared up, the Dette! 
The official explanation is that the state of his hey 
makes it undesirable that he should take so long a joung 
for a conference which is likely (by comparison with i 
predecessors) to be brief. But does that Fepreseay 
Mr. Sastri’s personal view? I have reason to believe that! 
so far from that, he has been saving himself in every yy! 
for a mission which it is inconceivable that he shoij 
not have been invited to undertake. There is no mop 
statesmanlike spokesman of the people of India thay 
Mr. Sastri, and if it is the fact, as I am assured it jis, thy 
he is able and anxious to come to London, I imagine thy 
omission to nominate him will be repaired forthwith, 

* * * * 

I was glad to hear Mr. Maleolm MacDonald make sy) 
an excellent impression on the House of Commons « 
Monday. The meat quota scheme, which he was coy. 
missioned to defend, is very imperfectly understool 
and _ still less perfectly popular in the House, bit 
Mr. MacDonald made a case for it as an attempt 
to help the agricultural labourer on the same lines a 
the Coal Mines Act attempted to help the miner; and 
he did it with all his father’s courage and more than his 
father’s clearness. His speech was more than a technical 
success, for the House liked its unassuming manne, 
its clear logic, and its pungent analogy. 

* * * * 

The importance of Mr. Norman Davis’ conversatiois 
with the Prime Minister this week is not what a goo! 
many papers, who erroneously describe Mr. Davis as 
head of the American Delegation at the Disarmament 
Conference, suggest. A Democrat could obviously no 
head the delegation of a Republican administration. But 
a Democratic member of the delegation, who happens als 
to be a highly experienced financier, and is rather mov 
likely than anyone else (with the possible exception oi 
Mr. Newton Baker) to become Secretary of State next 
March if Mr. Roosevelt is elected President, is eminently 
someone worth listening to,—as Mr. Davis always wouldbe 


even if you never met him outside his home town. 
* * * * 


The amnesty to political prisoners announced by 
Signor Mussolini at Milan on Tuesday represents 1 
sudden impulse, though little or nothing was said about 
it in advance. But one of the Duce’s closest confidants 
told me more than twelve months ago that the celebration 
of ten years of Fascism was to be marked by a general f gard 
amnesty, and I am interested to find that assurance s f bilit 
completely justified. The fact that the amnesty is pat} 4y 
of a long-considered intention suggests that Fascism 5, 
in its chief exponent’s opinion, so far established that it 
can afford to dispense with the harsher forms d 
repression. 
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* * bad * 


Denmark, so I learn from the Pig Commission’s report, 
is happy (if there be in fact happiness in such a lot) in the 
possession of more pigs than people. No country in the 
world, I suppose, can approach that record. At any rate 
we, with over forty-four million people and less that 
three million pigs, cut a lamentable figure. Yet the 
Danish pig industry is based, I believe, on English straits 
(notably the Large White Yorkshire) which the Danes 
have developed in consonance with the tastes of the 
British breakfast-table with a suecess the British farme 
has never come near achieving. JANUS 
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Manchuria: The Next Step 


The League as Life-Line of Civilization 


By tne Ear. or Lytton. 


HE terms of reference given to our Commission by 
the Resolution of the Council of the League of 
Nations, on December 10th, 1931, seem rather ironical 
yhen the actual facts of the situation in Manchuria at 
that date are recalled. The irony was intensified by the 
time we reached the scene of our inquiry. We arrived 
in Tokyo at the end of February, when the fighting at 
Shanghai was at its fiercest, and the whole of Manchuria 
yas in the occupation of Japanese troops, charged “ to 
study on the spot and report to the Council on any cir- 
cumstances which, affecting international — relations, 
threaten to disturb peace between China and Japan, 
or the good understanding between them upon which 
peace depends”! Yet, despite the wide divergence be- 
tween these terms of reference and the actual facts of 
the situation which we found, we completed our work 
with the knowledge that the League was not really as 
imorant of the facts as the wording of our instructions 
would seem to imply, and in the belief that it wished us 
to help it to restore peace and make possible a good 
understanding on which peace could be based. Let this 
be remembered by those who suggest that our Report is 
idealistic rather than practical. 

We certainly never expected that our Report would 
evoke any enthusiasm, either in China or Japan. Neither 
did we believe that a permanent solution of the Man- 
churian problem could be achieved immediately, either 
by our proposals or by any other. What we did believe 
was that a solution could be found within the framework 
of the system of collective responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world, and by no other 
means. In this belief we were unanimous, and I shall try 
to show that the holding of it-does not imply that we had 
lost touch with the world of reality. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the official 
recognition of Manchukuo by the Japanese Government 
was a fact which made our Report out of date, and 
created a situation to which our suggested settlement 
was inapplicable. That is not so. This recognition 
was the logical and inevitable culmination of the previous 
stages which are described in the Report. The Foreign 
Minister of Japan had told us quite clearly that it was 
coming, and our Report was written with that knowledge. 
The fact that Japan alone among the nations of the 
world has recognized this new State strengthens rather 
than weakens the opinions expressed in the Report re- 
garding the genesis of this State, and Japancse responsi- 
bility for its existence. 

This step, therefore, need not in any way diminish the 
confidence with which the delegates at the forthcoming 
special Assembly of the League should approach their 
task, Faith in the principles of the League and deter- 
mination that they shall be applied to this dispute, as 
they have been to others in the past, is all that is required 
of them. It would be deplorable if any delegation were 
to approach the discussion which will take place in 
November with any doubts as to the efficacy of League 
principles or League technique. The problem is admit- 
tedly the most serious and the most difficult which has 
ever confronted the League, but the Commission which 
it sent to make a preliminary investigation has reported 
Wanimously that the problem is not one to which the 
provisions of the Covenant are inapplicable. To find a solu- 
tion that will be consistent with world opinion, and to 





persuade the two parties to accept it, may be a difficult 
task ; let no one think it is an impossible ene. 

But if undue pessimism is to be deprecated, undue 
optimism would be equally unwise. The solution, if it is 
to be satisfactory, must be a permanent one, in the sense 
that it must diminish and not increase the probability of 
future friction. But, as I have already said, such a solu- 
tion is not immediately attainable, and it would be foolish 
to expect it. Time will be required to bring about the 
necessary conditions of peace ; patience, as well as a spirit 
of conciliation, is called for. What is important is that a 
beginning should be made at once, that matters should 
not be allowed to drift, and that the League should 
unanimously aflirm in general terms the principles which 
should be applicable to any settlement and define the 
procedure by which the details should be discussed. As 
the Report says, “* whatever may be the details of future 
agreements, the essential point is that negotiations should 
be begun as soon as possible, and should be conducted in 
a spirit of mutual confidence.” 

The Report has been gencrally approved in the Press, 
but commentators have not always appreciated correctly 
the function of the Commission. Many writers have 
announced, either with approval or regret, that the Com- 
mission have found Japan “ guilty.” They have done 
nothing of the sort. They were not a judicial tribunal. 
They were neither judge nor jury. If the language of a 
Court is to be used, their function was rather that of a 
They have produced evidence. The case is 
Japan is entitled to 


witness. 
still sub judice, before the League. 
be heard, and China also. 

What is at stake is not whether China or Japan is to 
control the future destinies of Manchuria, but whether 
the principle of collective responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace and justice between nations is to be pre- 
served or sacrificed. Those who insist that the realities 
of the situation must be borne in mind should remember 
this. The naval and military strength of Japan, the rela- 
tive weakness of China, the presence of Japanese troops 
in Manchuria, the existence of Manchukuo, the chaotic 
condition of China at the present stage of her political 
evolution, the importance to Japan of her Chinese mar- 
kets, the damaging effects of the Chinese boycott on 
Japanese trade—all these are realities of the situation, 
and the Commission did not ignore any of them. But 
there is another reality which equally cannot be ignored 
—namely, the existence of the League of Nations, the 
terms of the Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and the Nine 
Power Treaty of Washington. Those who claim to be 
realists are apt to make an abstraction of the post-War 
world. To bear in mind the mutual obligations which 
States have contracted with cach other, and to insist upon 
respect for the peace machinery which has been estab- 
lished at such colossal sacrifice, is not unpractical idealism 
but the starkest realism. 

Our Commission was told repeatedly that Manchuria 
was the “‘ life-line ” of Japan, that Japan had fought two 
wars upon its soil, that she had sacrificed 200,000 lives and 
spent a billion yen to acquire the rights and interests 
which she now claims there, that these historical associa- 
tions were indelibly stamped upon the heart of every 
Japanese, and that Japan was very sensitive about any 
outside interference in matters which she claimed to be 


her sole concern. All this we accepted and have duly 
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recorded in our Report, but we felt it our duty to remind 
the Japanese Foreign Minister that there was one thing 
for which other nations had. made even greater sacrifices, 
which they valued as highly and which they were equally 


—<———— 


determined to defend, and that was the Organization o 
collective responsibility for the maintenance of peace, ty 
the peoples who had suffered most in the Great Way the 
League of Nations is the “life-line” of modern Civilization, 


Russia As I Saw It 


V.—“< Prepared for Labour and Defence” 


>) 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


A’ Bolshevo, near Moscow, there is a Labour Colony 

devoted to the reform of young criminals. Like 
our Borstal, it is a “road to life” on which there is 
all kinds of traffic ; and it is the best (and least advertised) 
of the institutions which I saw in the U.S.S.R. during 
my month’s visit. The Bolsheviks adopt a human and 
scientific attitude towards crime, so long as it is not 
crime against the State. 

Dissent from the orthodox faith of Communism is 
visited with penalties as severe as any with which the 
Spanish Inquisition punished heresy, but other trans- 
gressors are kindly treated, For instance, the maximum 
penalty for murder is ten years’ penal servitude. 
Thieving is regarded as a peccadillo for psychological 
treatment, and so also are vagraney, drug-taking and 
chronic drunkenness. All the two thousand inmates of 
the colony were being treated for one or other of these 
social shortcomings : ninety per cent. of them had been 
classed as “‘ hopeless incorrigibles ” and all had com- 
mitted at least three crimes. No one who is not a 
rogue and a recidivist is admitted to Bolshevo. Yet in 
time—short or long according to temperament—he or 
she is nearly always transformed into a self-respecting 
citizen, The principles of cure are (a) freedom, (b) 
labour, (c) self-entertainment and self-education. 

The freedom of the inmates is relative, of course, but 
very real compared with that of any other prison outside 
the U.S.S.R. They elect their own managers. They 
make their own rules, for they know their failings better 
than anyone else, They have established a dry régime, 
“just as they have in America,” our guide said. (‘* Not 
just as they have in America?” asked a cynic.) They 
work hard, but voluntarily. They arrange their own 
hours of labour and recreation; and give themselves 
weekly and yearly holidays. Punishments do not exist, 
except social censure leading finally to expulsion by the 
vote of the inmates. (When expelled they have to 
return to prison to serve out their sentence.) At the 
end of last year two hundred and fifty of them who 
had served their time were given permission to leave ; 
two hundred and forty-nine elected to remain. The 
eynic might say that this was a commentary on con- 
ditions outside, but I believe these volunteers stayed 
behind in order to help their fellows in an atmosphere 
in which they felt at home. One day the world may 
sce many such colonies of maladjusted people. 

“Do you ever pray?” I asked a young thief who was 
now an expert maker of tennis racquets, 

He shuddered at the thought. 

There was no visible sign of religion at Bolshevo, 
yet I felt that here most plainly was the presence of 
Christ. The Bolsheviks dread Him “ whose service 
is perfect freedom,” and Who said “ Verily I say unto 
you, it is casier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needie than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of God,” but His spirit prevails. After this visit I 
was inclined to be more sympathetic to everything 
I saw in Russia. I thought, even if Marxian-Socialism 
is unworkable, the Bolsheviks have tackled a_ big 
problem in a big way. They are bridging centuries of 


sloth by years of stress; they are bringing to Russia, 
material prosperity impossible under the bureaucracy 
of Czardom. Let us praise great men, even if we disagree 
with their methods; a regenerated Russia, however 
bloodily achieved, will be an important factor in worl 
prosperity. But I began to doubt the capacity of the 
Bolsheviks when I saw their internal propaganda, 

Outside Russia, Soviet pictures of soaring skyserapery, 
huge dynamos, smiling peasants driving tractors—lj 
the photographs glorifying steel, electricity and agri. 
culture in U.S.S.R. in Construction—are impressive 
and convincing. But inside Russia the attacks againg 
Christianity and capitalism leave me wondering whether 
the Bolsheviks can long administer the affairs of 
160,000,000 people. Certainly the cause of religion 
is in no danger from the anti-God museums of St. Isage 
and St. Basil. In the former, the chief exhibit consists 
of a Lasalle’s pendulum suspended from the done, 
whose deflection is a proof of the rotation of the earth 
“This experiment is forbidden in Christian countries,’ 
our guide told us. (He called himself a Professor of 
Comparative Religion.) 

“Do you mean to say that a pendulum like this couli 
not be exhibited in London or New York ? ” 

“No, for it would conflict with the doctrines of 
Christianity,” was the answer. It seemed hardly worth 
while to suggest to the Professor that he was a fev 
centuries behind the times. No doubt the peasants 
believed what he told them. 

In St. Isaac’s I saw also a photograph of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at prayer, the body of a mummilied Bishop, 
instruments by which the alto voices of a famous choir 
were preserved, pictures of soldiers having their amis 
blessed, and a jumble of tawdry trivialities. 

At the entrance to St. Basil’s in Moscow the following 
aphorisms of Lenin stand in bold type : 

THE FIGHT AGAINST RELIGION IS THE FIGHT 
FOR SOCIALISM 
and 
CHRISTIANITY IS DESIGNED FOR THE 
EXPLOITATION OF THE MASSES. 

To judge by the photographs here, the whole world 
is in league against Russia. We see a Rabbi exhorting 
his hearers to fight Communism, a Protestant Bishop 
delivering an anti-Soviet speech, and the Catholic Vicar 
of Dortmund inciting the bourgeoisie against the pre: 
tariat. In another room there is an enlarged photograpl 
of Ford workers apparently being shot down by the 
police at Detroit on a foggy morning. It is dated Mareh, 
1932, and will hardly please Mr. Ford, or the Americal 
engineers who have planned and built the works at 
Nijni Novgorod. 

From St. Basil’s I went on to pay a visit to the Galley 
of Western Art, which houses one of the finest collection 
of modern paintings in the world, collected, I need hardly 
say, by two capitalists before the revolution. At the 
entrance I was met by the following (surely inapposite' 
dictum of Stalin: ‘ Let us fight in a Bolshevik way ‘0 


the general line of the party and expose the manoeuvisf 
of Trotskyism.”” What has Trotsky to do with modern art! 
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Dh the Dégas and Manct room I ead’: “‘ This is the 
igoch of capitalism growing into Imperialism : 1870.” 
cwanne is described as the artist of the great industrial 
joarveoisie. Van Gogh “ illustrates the psychology of 
the petty-bourgeois under the blight of capitalism.” 
¥.. Picasso is labelled as ‘“* the exponent of the Proletarian 
Revolt and the Bolshevik tempo in industrialization.’ 
In the last room, I observed a questionnaire for visitors 
yith a box into which answers could be put: one of the 
questions was : “In what way does Cézanne’s art reveal’ 
ihe contradictions of capitalist society?” and another : 
‘fell us what you think of this Gallery as a weapon in 
the dass struggle ? ” 

Always this insistence on class-war, as if the death or 
eile of a million bourgeois and three-quarters of a 
nillion’ Kulaks had not sated the blood-lust of the 
proletariat ! Who are the enemies of the U.S.S.R. 
to-day ? In the Far East 180,000 Russians are watching 
Japan, and there is a striking force on the Eastern frontier 
incase of trouble with the Poles. But Intervention and 
cunter-revolution are bogies for internal display rather 
than serious menaces to Soviet security. I can say little 
about thé Russian Armies from personal contact with them 
but a visit to the Museum of the War Institute at Moscow, 
amd an interview with General Mutnik there convinced 
me that whatever else was neglected in the U.S.S.R, 
it was not defence, I can well believe that the 140,000 
first-line troops, the 420,000 reserves, and the entirely 
independent body of 100,000 men maintained by the State 
Political Department to watch the Regular Army, are 


NYONE reading the four articles under this title in 
the last four numbers of this paper will probably 
have soon come to the conclusion that there is no con- 
dusion to be reached on so elusive a subject. Lord 
Birkenhead finds the modern young man inefficient and 
il-mannered, “‘ a clod and a bore.” He does not mind 
showing himself drunk before women; and they are 
rather amused than disgusted. (This by the way is 
almost the only reference to women in the three male 
contributions to this symposium ; Dame Edith Lyttelton 
alone writes of youth in the common gender.) He 
inveighs with hereditary gusto against “the corrosive 
influence of impressionism,” the futility of vers libre and 
the adolescent autobiographical novel. He is impressed 
by “the insufferable pomposity of most of the young 
politicians ”? he knows—if he were older he would recog- 
nize this, at least, as no peculiarity of modern youth. 
Eager, debonair young men almost always catch the 
characteristic pomposity of statesmen as soon as they go 
into politics. 

Colonel John Buchan has no difficulty in showing that 
lord Birkenhead is generalizing from too narrow a survey. 
Literary cliques and coteries are not specially modern. 
“Decadence ” was almost the hall-mark of the *nineties, 
just when Lord Birkenhead’s father and Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Churchill in law and _ politics, Wells, Belloc, 
Chesterton, Buchan (naturally overlooked by the writer), 
and others in literature, were startling the world with 
their youthful brilliance. It may be doubted whether 
the generations really differ so very much in the propor- 
tion of early brilliance that they produce. Like Colonel 
Buchan, I have an innate prejudice in favour of the 





ray for 


‘seventies for birthdays ; and of course I notice that the 


Soars ® . 
oa seventies of the eighteenth century produced Brougham 
e : 
$ 


part! B 


and Canning as well as Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
4nimber of others who, whatever we may think of their 


all equipped with the latest weapons ‘and in’ a good state 
of discipline. I doubt, however, ‘whether these forces 
would stand the strain of a long war; the supply and 
transport services would probably break down. 

How is it that certain English intellectuals contrive 
to throw a glamour of idealism over “the Russian 
experiment ” ? On its own showing, it is a pragmatism 
based on material comfort. Materially, Communism 
has achieved in fifteen years what a Liberal régime 
unfettered by Marxian theories and at peace with its 
neighbours might have accomplished in five, and with a 
fiftieth of the suffering. Spiritually it will accomplish 
nothing, for it denies the divinity latent in man and 
turns him into a social insect. 

But the Russian people are not Communists : they seem 
to me very distant from the frowsty dialectics of Marx- 
Lenin: a primitive, versatile, virile race destined to 
climb over the shoulders of the Bolsheviks as the Bolsheviks 
are trying to climb over the shoulders of Capitalism. 
That is in the future, however, and into the future I must 
not look, for no one can tell what will happen amongst 
the two hundred nations and thirty-six republics of the 
U.S.S.R., not even the Man of Steel in the Kremlin, nor 
any of his Messianic helpers. 

** Whatever happens,” a Communist said to me (wittily, 
I thought) “‘ our Government will have benefited the 
world. If we succeed with our system, you will adopt it 
without the necessity for so much unpleasantness towards 
the possessing classes. If, on the other hand, we fail, you 
will be warned by us in time.” Shall we be warned in time ? 


Modern Youth: A Summing Up 


By Nowe. Smiru (late Headmaster of Sherborne School). 


later performances, were beyond doubt brilliant young 
sparks before they were thirty. As to manners, we older 
people are necessarily in a position to judge whether Lord 
Birkenhead is right in saying that “ the manners of modern 
young men have gravely declined since the days when 
their parents were young”; and those of us who have 
lived much in personal intercourse with the young will 
mostly agree with Colonel Buchan and with what is implied 
in Dame Edith Lyttelton’s article, that youth of to-day 
while more outspoken, more free-and-easy in manners (a 
trait which surely they have picked up in the usual way 
by imitation of their elders), has just the same varieties 
of grace and awkwardness as ever it had. 

Mr. Nevinson seems to have taken the bit between his 
teeth and run off to that jolly country “the Victorian 
Age” for a gallop. He has witty and wise things to say 
on the subject, and seeing how long the cliché lasts one 
annot say that they are out of date. But if we are 
talking of present-day youth, its fathers and mothers were 
for the most part more Edwardian than Victorian. In so 
far as the youngsters of to-day are scornful of the Victorian 
age, they have learnt the attitude from their parents and 
teachers, middle-aged folk, as Lytton Strachey would be 
if he were alive. And Dame Edith Lyttelton seems 
justified in suggesting that the “rather arid, rather 
barren, rather timid, youngish people,’ whom Mr. 
Nevinson regards with the rather contemptuous pity of a 
born Crusader, are already a little too old for the class 
under discussion. 

Nothing could be more  perspicacious or more 
sympathetic than Dame Edith Lyttelton’s own contri- 
bution. She sees and states clearly the conditions under 
which the young to-day have to face the task of steering 


their own lives. As Mr. Nevinson says, “the mid- 
Victorian Darwinian method transformed the whole 


conception of history, and cven of ordinary conduct.” 
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The transformation only became practically effective by 
degrees. The process has been tremendously accelerated 
in the life-time of our modern youth both by the march 
of science and by the upheaval of which the Great War 
was only one, though enormous, explosion. For the 
youth of the social miliew of which we are obviously 
thinking, it is probably the economic depression of the 
last few years that, directly or indirectly, has mainly set 
them thinking. But when once they begin to think—as 
Dame Edith Lyttelton says, “‘ so much has been destroyed, 
not merely the material of wealth and ease and security; 
but the much subtler and more fundamental material of 
thought, standard and tradition. . . . Everything is in 
question—religion, love, conduct, ideal.”” What wonder 
if some of their youthful reactions seem gauche and even 
alarming to elders who hope that their familiar conven- 
tions and illusions will last their time? But it is the 
strength of youth that it comes to all these questions fresh 
and undismayed. 

Though the first contributor to this discussion is a 
young man, it is probable that the majority of those who 
read these articles are no longer “ so young as all that.” 
But in fact the passing of youth is a very gradual and a 
very variable process. Round about seventeen or 
cighteen the child becomes a youth, and the change is 
immense. Youth becomes conscious of life, is full of 
appetite for life, seeks outlets for its powers, is bewildered 
by the kaleidoscopic character of experience, is surprised, 
impatient, sometimes enraged, by the apparent stupidity 
of thwarting persons and conventions. In a few years the 


——— 


ee 


majority of youths of both sexes under social and €conomie 
pressure find their level—and lose their youth. Pare 
quos aequus amavit Jupiter, and yet thank Heaven! 
not so very few, retain “the vigour and courage and 
infectious enthusiasm ” of youth past the dangerous age 
of thirty, and, if so, probably for life. - More would do $0, 
more will do so, the more sympathy and thoughtfulness 
is applied to the guidance of youth. Dame Edith 
Lyttelton very wisely points out that the ‘ arrogance” 
of youth (a failing which is especially liable to end jn 
disillusionment) is fostered by two opposite faults of 
their elders, a foolish worship and a nagging habit of 
making comparisons. Youth is naturally both impatient 
and unsuspicious. It is courageous, yet easily daunted. 
It resents criticism, especially when, as usually happens, 
the grounds of the criticism are not explained—often not 
explicable. But it craves guidance, and _ shows its 
gratitude for sympathy by asking, albeit unconsciously, 
for more. It responds to unselfish leadership by quickly 
learning to shoulder responsibility, and so passes to the 
maturity of manhood or womanhood : 
-“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; . 5 4 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
; With something of angelic light.” 

It is absurd to suppose that youth can cither do the 
duties of maturity or repair its failures. It has to grow 
up. It would be a miserable world if we were really 
all useless after twenty-five or thirty. We have plenty 
of jobs, and one of them is to give youth the best chance 
we can of really becoming better than its parents. 


America Faces the Winter 


By Mareuis W. Cups. 


HERE is apparent in America a new attitude. 
Through May and June one could. discover only 
the blackest pessimism among all classes. While it 
has slight justification in current economic indexes, 
there is now a determined optimism. Even though the 
feeling is general that the stock market rise is due to 
buying support by the conservative financial interests 
who wish to see President Hoover retained in office, 
this rise has brought about a strong hope that the depres- 
sion is at an end. 

This new attitude, which is most marked among the 
owning and governing class, has certain dangers. If 
a general recovery should fail to materialize, then this 
attempt to raise us out of the morass by our economic 
bootstraps would very probably be followed by a demoral- 
izing reaction. But, a more serious consideration, this 
wilful optimism may obscure the serious realities in the 
present situation. The United States, regardless of whether 
eventual recovery is on the way, faces the most serious 
winter of the depression. While in many isolated instances 
large industrial plants have recalled employees to work, 
the fact remains that there are from cleven million to 
thirteen million unemployed, a marked increase over 
the winter of 1931-32. 

By action of the last Congress, a fund of 300,000,000 
dollars of Federal money was made available for unem- 
ployment relief in the various States. A majority of 
States have already applied for aid. The board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in charge of ad- 
ministering the fund, has in almost every instance pared 
down the sums asked by the various States, in accord 
with President Hoover’s theory that the local community 
must do everything in its power to relieve local distress. 
State and city officials, social workers and the heads 
of charitable organizations have repeatedly protested 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 
that Federal funds have been so scant as to reduce 
unemployment relief below the essential minimum. 

Few doubt that widespread suffering prevails. The 
American Federation of Labour has estimated that the 
11,000,000 unemployed receive only $22,000,000 a month, 
an average of $2 a month to a family. There is a migra- 
tory class that falls outside the province of relief organiza- 
tions. Perhaps a quarter of a million boys and young 
men, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five drift 
from one side of the country to the other, seeking work 
or bumming for excitement and change of scene because 
there is no work. I have just completed a two thousand 
mile motor tour through the middle-west and south-east. 
There are countless hitch-hikers along the highways, 
particularly near the large cities. Colonies of the unem- 
ployed who for one reason or another cannot obtain 
charity have grown up about the refuse dumps and 
garbage deserts in the large industrial centres. There 
has been a marked increase in the suicide rate, chiefly 
among the jobless. 

Yet these great masses who subsist on meagre rations 
or on what they are able to pick up from garbage dumps 
give few indications of disaffection. The surface signs of 
a trend toward radical political philosophies are almost 
non-existent. Nor is there any apparent tendency 
toward violent revolt. The passivity of the American 
worker in the face of starvation is a phenomenon remarked 
upon again and again by the owning class ;_ with a kind 
of pride, an easement of secret dread. A wealthy New 
Yorker put it as follows: “ In the winter of 1930-31 we 
were all pretty scared; things were tense; there were 
repeated alarms. But nothing happened. Not one shop- 
window was broken. In 1931-32 we realized that the 
revolution we feared would not materialize. Now I 
believe we could go through five more years like this.’ 
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In St. Louis there was a riot after 17,000 families had 
heen dropped from the relief rolls. But it occurred 
only after they had gone for two weeks without rations, 
it was organized by Communists and it was small in 
numbers and quickly quelled by the police who fired into 
the crowd. Nevertheless, it served to frighten authorities 
into immediate action. The Chicago Workers’ Committee 
on Unemployment has een able to make its demands 
<0 effective that twice the date for closing relief stations 
was postponed, the last time long enough to secure money 
from Washington. In Seattle the unemployed are allowed 
to administer their own relief, a system which has worked 
yery well. A plan of made-work has been effective in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. But otherwise the jobless 
have accepted passively whatever has been forthcoming 
from the constituted authorities. 

To be sure, there are disaffected areas. The farm strike 
in Iowa, the inception of which I mentioned in an article 
in the Spectator in the spring, has gained dramatic 
prominence. It was from the start futile, as world markets 
are not affected by small areas in the United States. 
Its significance lies in the fact that these conservative, 
land-owning farmers have gone on to the highways, 
armed with clubs and pitchforks, in an effort to raise 
commodity prices by direct action. In the mine fields 
of Kentucky and Illinois there has been violence and there 
will be further disorder and bloodshed during the coming 
winter. Unemployment in the Illinois field has long 
been widespread and independent miners are stoutly 
resisting the newest wage cut. 

In my opinion there may be during the coming winter 
serious food riots in the larger cities. There is a possibility 
of virtual civil war in the Illinois mine field and in other 
areas where labour strife is acute. But the established 
order has made every preparation to meet even the most 
serious eventuality. Someone has said with rather crude 
irony that at least the tear gas bomb and machine-gun 
industries in the United States should be prosperous. 
Every kind of precaution has been taken. Special orders 
have been issued, for example, to the Illinois National 
Guard to shoot to kill on the first round in the event of 
mob action. State police forces have in several instances 
been increased and specially equipped. 

If this is indeed the end of the depression, the coming 
winter merely the last stage, it may be well to ask what 
America has learned from this major economic crisis. 
Ishould say that it was the fact that the American worker, 
supposedly coddled by high wages and short hours, will 
endure a great deal of privation. We may be nearer to 
unemployment insurance and a planned system that will 
prevent such catastrophes as the present, but it is difficult 
to find evidence that this is so. The presidential election 
will be a most important barometer, for it is more or less 
clear cut that Governor Roosevelt represents progressive 
change, slightly leftward, while President Hoover stands 
for the status quo. 

Should the depression be at an end, the United States 
would still have serious problems to cope with. Technologi- 
cal unemployment has increased during the present crisis, 
adding large numbers to the list of those permanently 
dispossessed of their jobs by new machines. I write this 
in one of the new industrial centres that have come into 
being throughout the South during the past ten years. 
The manager of a cotton mill, which prdéduces a freight 
car load of cotton cloth each day, showed us with great 
pride through his plant, removed to Tennessee from 
Massachusetts to avoid labour troubles in the older 
community. He told us with pride that his native workers, 
only 2 per cent. of whom had ever seen the inside of a 
factory seven years ago, now tended sixty to seventy-two 


looms each. “ Here,” he said, with an extra touch of 
pride, “ we expect within a month to put in new machines, 
each one of which will do the work of four.” And ten 
workers will do the work of fifty. That was part of his 
job and he took a just pride in his achievement. But I 
could not help but think of those forty jobless workers 
multiplied many thousands of times over. That is the 
permanent problem America must face regardless of 
whether the worst phase of the present depression is 
ended. 


The Fairies 


By J. EB. S. 


HE approach of winter is being heralded in the 
usual manner. Its advance guard is already 
on the wing. Those drifting flecks of thistledown which 
seem to come from nowhere and penetrate into the 
most unlikely places are in the full tide of their brief 
but adventurous career. If you look up- thistledown 
in the dictionary, you will find it described as “ the 
pubescence of flowers” or, as an afterthought and with 
an added touch of poetry (as though the writer felt 
that pubescence needed an apology), “‘a fine feathery 
substance by which seeds are wafted to a distance.” 
Children have a shorter name for the same thing. They 
call it “ Fairies.” To ask why would be to put a question 
of the kind known to grammarians as rhetorical. It 
alls for no answer; or if it is to be answered at all, 
it must be, after the Socratic manner, by another question 
as unanswerable as the first. What else could they 
call it ? 

It was all so simple. Here was something that could 
fly about apparently of its own volition, and was not a 
bird or a bat or a butterfly or indeed an insect of any 
description. (There is no need to add “or an acro- 
plane”; the children’s phrase was coined long before 
that noisy intruder first invaded the precincts of the 
sky.) Well, what could it be except a fairy ? Obviously, 
nothing. The question answered itself, as most questions 
will if only you will face them squarely. “ Eliminate 
the impossible,” said Sherlock Holmes, “and what 
remains, however improbable, must be the truth.” Do 
you follow me, Watson ? 

Note, too, that the thistledown has fairy-like qualities 
that are patently recognizable. It is light beyond the 
lightness of gossamer, graceful beyond the grace of a 
dragon-fly shimmering in the sunlight, beautiful with 
an exquisite tremulous loveliness that only Queen 
Titania can bestow and that upon her true lieges alone. 
It has the fairy gift of ubiquity. You meet it every- 
where: in drab suburban thoroughfares no less than 
on thyme-scented uplands or by the banks of limpid 
streams. Even out at sea—only don’t go too far, for 
the fairies are timid sailors. Even in the heart of a 
great city; a “‘ fairy ” has been known (this is no inven- 
tion, but sober fact) to flutter past the window of a 
second-floor office in Whitehall, fling a pitying glance at 
the dismal litter within, and glide silently away to 
brighter regions where dockets are uninvented and 
blue-books are unknown. It will sometimes fly in at the 
window of a railway carriage. Only it must be a nice 
old-fashioned, leisurely, cross-country train: none of 
your Flying Scotsmen or Golden Arrows. They go 
too fast to be boarded with safety, and the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of a Pullman car is not suited to fairy lungs. 
Nor is the company much more to their liking: fairies 
prefer simpler folk, people who are still uninfected by 
the modern mania for rapid locomotion, who still have 
time to look about them, to contemplate the world 
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“unfathomably fair” and take note of the unheeding 
miracle wrought hourly by the prodigal hand of 
nature. 

Now, as we all know, there are bad as well as good 
fairies ; or perhaps it would be truer to say that fairies 
are bad as well as good. Puck has his malevolent moods, 
and woe betide the mortal whose path he crosses when on 
mischief bent. There are those who malign the thistle- 
down, who scowl savagely as its aery squadrons glide by 
on the October breeze. The squadrons, say the 
croakers, are always on the increase ;_ this year’s numbers 
have surpassed all previous records. It is an alarming 
sign, for more thistledown this autumn means more thistles 
next spring; and that means disaster to the crops, 
another deadly blow to the stricken cause of agriculture. 
The nuisance is passing out of control; there was a time, 
not so long ago, when the land still owned its full comple- 
ment of countrymen and the thistle was recognized for 
the public enemy that it is. Recognized, and treated 
accordingly. A thousand willing hands waged war upon 
it in and out of season. Only here and there, in remoter 
pastures or in forgotten dingles, did it survive to scatter 
its seeds and propagate its species into another year. Now 
that is all changed. Neglect has fallen upon the land ; 
man has perforce abandoned the unequal struggle, and the 
fairies are masters of the field. 

Do they take a Puckish pleasure in their victory, or do 
their hearts—if fairies have hearts—cherish a secret pity 
for the sufferings of distressed humanity ? Perhaps they 
care nothing either way ; or perhaps they are fairies of a 
philosophic sort and comfort themselves with reflection 
that, after all, the account is not so unfairly balanced. 
** These grumbling mortals,” they may say to themselves, 
* cannot expect to have it both ways. They must pay for 
their aesthetic pleasures. We give them their money’s 
worth in the autumn; very well, we will take our just 
tribute out of next year’s food supply.” And at that—as 
it is obviously impossible to argue with fairies—we may be 
content to let it go. 

Mr. Weller asserted that nobody had ever seen a dead 
post-boy or a dead donkey. His belief was that they 
didn’t die, but just rode away together, when their time 
was up, in search of amenities denied them in the work- 
aday world. The fairies ride away too, but to what desti- 
nation we know not. They cannot all go to fertilize the 
soil with next year’s thistles. Let us believe that some 
escape that prosaic destiny ; that (like the donkeys and 
post-boys) they do not die at all, but drift away to fairy- 
Jand as the evening breeze sinks to rest and the last gleam 
of sunlight tempts them westward along a path of gold. 
Picture the welcome that they will receive from elder 
brothers and sisters who have made the grand tour before 
them, the thistledown of last year and the year before, 
and of years unnumbered through the ages back to the 
dawn of time. What stories they will have to tell and to 
hear round the fairy fireside; of that strange irrational 
creature that is called man; of his progress through the 
shifting centuries; of his wars and convulsions; __ his 
struggles, passions and disasters ; of his smoky cities and 
spluttering engines ; of the great world that spins forever 
** down the ringing grooves of change.”’ But above all, of 
the children whose hearts never change and who can still 
recognize a fairy when they see one. 
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The Theatre 


“Versailles.” By Emil Ludwig. Translated }, 
Geoffrey Dunlop. The Independent The, 
Club. At the Kingsway Theatre. 


“Tris play,” writes Mr. Dunlop in a note to the Publisheg 
edition, “is more than a historian’s chronicle of the Peagy 
Treaty, far more than political satire, the sardonic re-statp, 
ment in dramatic form of the case for a defeated nation 
Its theme embodies the most poignant and eternal of gi 
our conflicts, the clash between two perceptions of the World, 
the new and the old—‘ vision’ and ‘reality.’ ” Nothing 
better than these two sentences could reflect the Principles 
we might have expected to direct the dramatic treatment 
of the Versailles conference by a historian who aspires ty 
be a moralist, and nothing could give a more misleading 
impression of the play itself. In England we are slightly 
sceptical of the deposits of history, when they are employed 
by our countrymen for other than archaeological purpose: 
but we are peculiarly hospitable to the efforts of foreigner 
in the same direction, We set, in particular, a premium 
on German erudition. And of recent years perhaps the 
most noticeable result of our trust was the hysterical reception 
in this country of the biographies of Herr Ludwig. Her, 
it was felt, was a historian with all the accomplishments, 
But the trouble is that the mechanics of biography are not 
the same as those of drama, particularly of drama which 
makes some pretence of coming to terms with history. The 
qualities which proved such an asset in the success of the 
former—the easy relish for the subject, the polite intimacy 
with the dead, the scholarly regard for detail—turn out to 
be less valuable to the play. Instead of being regulated 
to assist in depicting the general sacrifice of ideals (“the 
drama of defeated human hopes ” mentioned in the foreword) 
which the author would hold to have been the characteristic 
of the period, and in terms of which he might have defined 
his tragedy, they are employed purely for the embellishment 
of Herr Ludwig’s ideas of the delegates’ private lives, in 
constructing a travesty of social history. The play loss 
itself in a mass of detail, the absence of authenticity for 
which could be condoned if its presence were aesthetically 
justifiable. It thrives on repetition. A troupe of per 
forming waxworks, skilfully modelled, endowed with every 
kind of discreditable or foolish motive, and labelled with 
the titles of prominent statesmen (Clemenceau, Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Balfour, House, Orlando, and so on), ar 
exhibited for our inspection, made to perform their caper, 
are withdrawn, reappear, and go through the same perfom- 
ance again. Herr Ludwig’s conception of history is evidently 
the same as Mr. Ford’s. In biography, his object is “to 
show that great men are not gods.” In the theatre, it i 
apparently to demonstrate that they are animals. But 
though statesmen may be monkeys, it should be possibk 
to teach them more than one trick. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Poetry 


Invocation 


YE hills collected mutely to observe 

The less than snail’s progression of a star ; 
Who watch each mothlike comet’s reckless 

Nigh the great magnet bending from afar ; 
Spectators grand awaiting the event 

_When time shall end and riddles be no more, 
Admit one soul whose joy in life is spent 

To your high synod, envied oft before. 
Some new-born star I also may descry, 

From the all-pervading immaterial spun, 
Or with a fixed and speculative eye 

Construe some point into a triple sun. 
And so by converse with the skies above, 
Forgetting clay, I may remember love. 

Romitty Jonny. 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Scotland 
SCOTTISH HOME RULE 
[To the Editor of the Seectraror.] 

Sr, —It_ is quite clear now, I think, that the chief issue in 
scotland at the next general election will be Scottish Home 
Rule. The official Conservatives must accept the challenge 
since they have always posed as objectors to the principle. 
Whether all men of Home Rule sympathies, Conservative, 
Liberal, Labour and Nationalists, will act together in sending 
to Westminster a majority of Scottish members in favour of 
Home Rule, or whether the usual Scottish habit of not co- 
operating will cause this opportunity to slip past unused, it is 
impossible to tell. ‘The autumn has seen a rapid succession of 
events that indicate the existence of a Scottish Nationalism 
more Virile than many of us suspected. Even some Scottish 
Conservative M.P.s have thought the present system of 
governing Scotland via the Scottish Office in Whitehall so 
unsatisfactory and the congestion at Westminster so 
inimical to Scottish interests that they have felt compelled 
to suggest several rather ineffective changes in the present 
machinery rather than let the existing system continue 
indefinitely. 

Hitherto the ordinary citizen has been faced with the vary- 
ing, but generally extreme, demands of the Scottish National 
Party on the one hand and a continuance of the existing un- 
satisfactory governmental machinery on the other, and as 
many Scotsmen have failed to see wisdom in much of the 
National Party's programme, they have for long remained 
inarticulate and apathetic, if anything, rather apt to scoff at 
specifically Scottish politics. 

But persistent Nationalist criticism, for which we must be 
grateful, is after several years having its effect, and thoughtful 
men are beginning to see the gloomy results of the present 
governmental system, not the least of which is the bad habit 
we have got into of exporting all our most enterprising sons 
totill other people's vineyards, there being so little opportunity 
of work or development in our own. Nationalist statesman- 
ship, however, has not been of a high order ; to hear Mr. R. B. 
Cunningham Grahame, President of the National Party, 
speaking with gusto in public about ‘“ repealing the Act of 
Union,” making a “ solemn Act of Scottish Sovereignty ” and 
entering into a “ treaty with England,” Scotland having her 
own territorial forces, her own coinage, and power to send her 
own ambassadors to foreign courts, &c.; or to hear the woman 
who instigated the removal of the Union Jack from the ram- 
parts of Stirling Castle last summer hailed at Nationalist 
meetings as the * Joan of Are of Scotland ” (poor Joan !) is to 
understand why the ordinary but useful Scot will have nothing 
whatever to do with the National Party, sympathetic though 
he may be to the idea of Home Rule. 

Extremism in Nationalist politics is associated with Ireland, 
and while no one for a moment expects that Scotland, with 
her different racial characteristics and geographical position 
would ever find herself engaged, say, in an economic war with 
England, the fact of Ireland remains, however unfair the 
comparison may be, and the spectral prospect of a Scottish 
de Valera emerging from Clydeside naturally agitates the 
cautious Scot whenever a Scottish Tory M.P. in a diatribe 
against nationalism points a warning finger across the Irish 
Channel. 

This summer and since then, discussions on Scottish Home 
Rule, often interesting and sometimes futile, have filled many 
columns in the Scottish daily Press. The old apathy seems to 
have gone. The Glasgow Herald has indeed been hostile and 
Anglophile, but the Daily Record, a Glasgow penny paper with 
a large circulation all over Scotland, and later the Scotsman of 
Edinburgh have taken a lead in ventilating the matter ; and 


Naturally, as soon as the subject was seen to make 
good “copy” Lord Beaverbrook, encouraged by the 
existence of a Scottish relative who was announced 


on the front page, entered the lists armed with the Daily 
Express. 

Much dormant national feeling has inevitably been stirred 
by this Press activity, but in July the Home Rule movement 


received even greater practical aid in the publication of Sir 
Alexander MacEwen’s book, The Thistle and the Rose. This 
is a stimulating work dealing with Scotland’s problem to-day, 
packed with interesting data and shrewd analysis and inspired 
by an unusually intelligent type of patriotism. Sir Alexander 
MacEwen is a Highlander of wide culture, having had con- 
siderable administrative experience in Scotland as well as 
doing valuable work for the Scottish National Development 
Council. His book reveals his knowledge of Scotland and of 
Europe, and his appreciation of the essential relations of 
Scotland to the British Empire. 

Not many weeks ago an influential meeting of “‘ Mode- 
rates ” took place in Glasgow under the chairmanship of the 
Duke of Montrose. It was the first of its kind, and a sign that 
moderate opinion in Scotland was no longer to remain inar- 
ticulate. Shortly afterwards another meeting of the same 
group was held, and at it a scheme for Scottish self-government 
on moderate lines, with the minimum of separation from Eng- 
land, was considered and approved. The main points of the 
proposals were summarized by Sir Alexander MacEwen as 
follows : 


6“ 


(1) That Seotland should have a Parliament which would have 
the final legislative authority on Scottish affairs ; 

(2) That the powers of that Parliament should be on matters not 
expressly reserved to the Imperial Parliament or other body that 
might take its place, and should include the power of controlling 
finance and taxation ; 

(3) That certain matters, like peace and war, defence, foreign 
and Dominion affairs, reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. 


should be 


The draft scheme provides that the Scottish Parliament’s powers 
of control of finance and taxation should be subject to (a) what may 
hereafter be decided with regard to Customs and Excise, (>) a 
contribution by Scotland for her proportion of Imperial expendi- 
ture; and it is proposed that a Statutory Commission on which 
Scotland should have a representation of not less than one-half 
should be set up to determine these matters without involving a 
Customs barrier between Scotland, England and Wales, and 
Northern Ireland; the Commission to have powers to set up a 
Customs Union and a Joint Treasury Committee. 

Other proposals are the finality of the Supreme Courts of Scotland, 
Scots control of immigration into or deportation from Scotland, 
continued representation of Scots Peers in the House of Lords, and 
continuation of the present Scots representation in the House of 
Commons for Imperial matters, pending the setting up of a 
Council of the United Kingdom and ultimately a Council of 
the Empire. Executive power would, of course, continue vested in 
the Crown.” 


This policy, which was received with considerable interest 
and pleasure by those of all parties unable to agree to the 
full-blooded nationalism of the Nationalists, has affinities 
to the years-old programme of the Liberal Party, and it was 
natural, therefore, that at the Perth Conference of the Scottish 
Liberal Federation on October 15 a straightforward Home 
Rule resolution proposed by Sir Alex. MacEwen and supported 
later by Sir Archibald Sinclair should be approved by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Although the Nationalists have always refused to co-operate 
with any of what they quite rightly dubbed the * London 
controlled ”’ political parties, they intercepted Sir Herbert 
Samuel in Glasgow on his way to this Perth Conference, 
and their address (which was as moderate as many of their 
earlier statements have been extreme—but then Lord Dalziel, 
their new spokesman, knows something about statesmanship) 
received a very favourable reply from the Liberal leader. 
Only time can tell if this joint wooing of the Liberal Party 
is to have consequences, but unity of some kind between 
Home Rulers will be essential if they are to anticipate 
any measure of success, for they have not only to fight 
apathy but the powerful organization of the Conservative 

arty. 

Home Rule is definitely not a part of Conservative policy— 
the Conservative Chairman, Lord Stonehaven, made _ that 
quite clear recently in Glasgow ; but there is, as Lord Dalziel 
pointed out to Sir Herbert Samuel, a considerable following of 
Conservatives behind that prominent and extremely popular 
Home Ruler, the Duke of Montrose.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN SCOTLAND. 
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Country Life 


Tne Last oF THE MILLS. 

The wheel of a water-mill that is recorded in Domesday and 
has plied ever since has just gone out of commission. One 
after another such mills have been closing and this is one of 
the last and most historic within the circle of the Home 
Counties. You must poke about in its mysterious depths 
and talk with those who have known the mill in its heyday 
to understand how completely both a mechanical and a 
human epoch has receded into the past. The disuse of the 
ponderous, but very efficient machinery, the wheat grindstones 
and the barley grindstones, the hoists and hoppers and 
granaries and corridors and mighty beams, is less to be 
regretted than the loss of the human qualities and social 
habits they supported. I heard this week the human tale, 
as well as the mechanical, while with the aid of a candle we 
peered into the many dark places where this and that con- 
trivance lurks inactive, or sat on a beam to watch the little 
river and the fifteenth-century house beside it through a 
chink in the boards and a dusty window. 


* * * * 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” Was it the ship that brought 
its cheap cargoes of grain from America to Liverpool, where 
the immense modern mills give imported grain advantages 
quite refused to the home product? Ease of transport 
doubtless delivered the first blow, but not the death blow, 
for the mill, as many others, enjoyed very prosperous days 
as a grist mill after the white foreign flour won the victory. 
It was a little gold mine within memory ; but its fortunes 
waned in exact ratio with the disappearance of another 
village industry, to wit, the keeping of pigs by the cottagers. 
Not so many years ago it was the ambition of every cottage 
dweller to keep a pig or pigs; and the pigs were all fed on 


the meal ground from local corn in the local mill. The pig 
was the engine of social progress. For example: What is 


the story of that prosperous young farmer who rides past the 
mill? His ancestor was presented with an ailing lamb. He 
saved it and sold it; and bought a young pig and, later, a 
sow which littered well. Presently he rented a field or two 
and before he was an old man had bought a farm, which 
flourished greatly. To-day there is scarcely a pig in the 
parish, and the Parish Council was compelled to hire labour 
to clear the ground offered for allotments. In the Pig Days 
there was a waiting list for any patch of ground offered as 
allotment. 
* * * * 

Progress was made by the very poorest against every 
difficulty. The oldest worker in this discarded mill, whose 
career is in present memory, attended school for exactly half a 
day. He was then seven and the sudden offer of a job put an 
end to his formal education. But he “had of knowledge so 
unquenchable a thirst * that he paid a halfpenny for evening 
lessons from a cottager, and presently became an omnivorous 


reader. In later days he delighted in Tolstoi’s Religion. But 
above all he was artist in all that concerned a mill. For the 


sum of 9s. a week, raised beyond all hope to 11s., he worked the 
greater part of six days a week as well as much of the night. 
He would always be waiting in the mill on Sunday night for 
the striking of twelve o'clock by the village clock, which re- 
leased him for work. Before this he had learned enough to 
keep watch and ward over six pairs of stones grinding simul- 
taneously ; but that was in anotl-er mill. 

* * 3k * 


His last successor, an equally good man in his way, is now 
deprived of the work for which he was trained, but a miller’s 
man can do anything. His very last job of work before leaving 
the mill was not without pathos. The miller’s young daughter 
drew a plan on paper and he was asked to carrv it out. The 
work was done faithfully and with effective speed. In front 
of the driving wheel, alongside the pool held up since 
A.D. 1000, and perhaps much earlier, for using the power of 
the water, a little sunk circular rock garden has come into 
being, and at the side is a sundial on a pedestal. The centre 
of the garden and the base of the dial are round grinding stones. 
They fulfil a decorative use ; but it is diflicult not to think of 
them as tombstones over the grave of a departed life. 


What craftsmen these old workmen became! It js still 
remembered of one of them that he would sit for hour after 
hour with a pointed iron, roughening, with apologies for the 
word, the wheat stone (of an entirely different sort from the 
stone for grinding barley). When he had finished the stone wag 
cut with lines as straight as any ruler could have made them 
though none was used, and they were only less fine than the 
scratches cut with infinite patience by artists in the preparation 
of a mezzo-tint plate. The miller himself has recognized , 
stranger for such a workman by the blue lines on the back of his 
hand, caused by involuntary tattooing of the skin with frag. 
ments of stone. These workmen contrived many ingenioys 
devices of which the remnants survive. Work, of course, could 
not begin till the head of water was sufficient ; so the men in 
the mills secured a floating bottle so that when the water 
reached a certain point it should strike and loosen a catch and 
set an alarum bell ringing. Thus they were able to snatch an 
hour or two of sleep, most precious to men who were used to 
regarding night as day. 

* * * * 


Any of the four pair of stones could be set in action by the 
raising or lowering of rough heads of cogs; but this was 
not enough. A shaft was prolonged and the water was 
made to actuate a device which looks inordinately clumsy 
but worked like a charm for hoisting sacks. Among the 
sacks were bags of various sorts left by gleaners, many of 
them old women who could not write. But each would make 
some sort of mark on some sort of paper and leave it on top 
of the sack. To each was returned the grist (or flour) from 
her own collection of grain and the miller did the work for 
the sake of the “ offal’ (a word now totally banned by the 
company of millers as tending to lower its repute). Later, 
when the trouble of such distinctions proved excessive, the 
miller would give each 72 per cent. of the weight of the grain, 
though the fiction was kept up that the tale of flour represented 
the particular contribution, 

* * * * 


There are few pigs, there are no gleaners, and there is little 
grain in the neighbouring fields either of wheat or barley, 
so the mill wheel will never revolve again except in times 
of flood when the water may need a double passage, through 
the mill as well as down the sluice. The stream will no 
longer set the wheat stone and the barley stone revolving 
horizontally on the bed stones: its foree will be wholly 
wasted. We may well lament, in the vein of Edison, who 
is said to have wept when he saw the waste of power in the 
‘*“unharvested sea *’; and one cannot but think that some 
use for such cheap and easy power ought to be found, even 
though there is not grain to grind. Some products, some words 
are vanishing with the old mill. Broad bran is no longer easily 
procurable though rolling devices have been tried for giving the 
appearance. ‘ Pollards*’ becomes a word of the past, when 
every cottager knew precisely what was the value of bran, of 
* middlings,” of pollard for his pigs or poultry. 

* * * * 


We cannot, of course, wish for the return of those days 
when boys had half a day of schooling, went to work at 
seven and rejoiced when wages rose to lls. a week. The 
present is better. Nevertheless, that is true which a country- 
man (who has travelled far but has now returned to his 
ancestral acres) said to me the other day, “‘ The people I find 
most interesting are those who have had least education.” 
We still know a few. They are wise because ‘they have 
learnt from eye and ear and labour. They know the real 
from the sham—in people as in things. They are real, and 
they are happy, or at the worst content : 

‘** The God that you took from a printed book 

Be with you, Tomlinson!” 
is not a curse to which they will ever be chargeable. They 
are wise with the lore of “ all that wisdom loses to be wise.” 
How faithful are their memories! How well they talk! 
How observant are their eyes! How deep their judgement 
of man! You cannot impart such wisdom in schools oF 
absorb such content from borrowed philosophies. 
W. Bracn Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suilable length is that of one of our *“* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Speecraro..| 


DECEMBER 1916; MR. ASQUITH AND 
MR. BONAR LAW. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Six, In view of the prominence which you have given, from 
time to time, to the charge which has been brought against 
my father in regard to his action in December, 1916, you will 
not, [am sure, grudge me the space to make some observations 
upon it. Since the charge was never brought to his notice in his 
jifetime, Bonar Law, it is obvious, was never able to answer it. 

In the first place I would observe that Mr. Spender’s account 
of the fall of the Government in 1916, as it appears in the Life 
of Lord Oxford, is not history. It is a partisan account written 
by-a contemporary, which may, certainly, be submitted in 
evidence but which cannot, it is equally certain, be represented 
as a final judgement. I do not impute to Mr. Spender the 
slightest dishonesty, but it is obviously ludicrous for his 
account to be regarded, as Mr. Gardiner regards it, as a final 
verdict. 

Of Mr. Gardiner’s article which appeared in last week’s 
Spectator, 1 would only suggest here that his argument is 
yitiated by one misstatement of fact and by one error in logic, 
Mr. Gardiner says ‘“ Asquith was led to believe that his 
Conservative colleagues had come down on the side of Lloyd 
George when the precise contrary was the fact.” It is difficult 
to see how Mr. Gardiner reconciles this sentence with the 
plain statement which occurs in Lord Crewe’s Memorandum, 
which Asquith embodied in his Memories and Reflections : 
“His (Bonar Law’s) message was delivered curtly, but in 
further conversation it was implied that the demand of re- 
signation was not made in Mr. Lloyd George's interest but 
that the Government might be reconstructed.” 

As to Mr. Gardiner’s logic, he writes that Asquith would 
not have fallen but for the fact that he ‘‘ was never shown the 
terms of the Resolution passed by his Conservative colleagues 
on the Sunday morning.” I am not here concerned with the 
question as to whether the Resolution was or was not shown 
to Asquith, but if we assume that it was not shown, what pre- 
cisely would have happened ? Asquith, it is true, would not 
have given another exhibition of that apparent vacillation 
and instability of purpose which his critics attributed to him. 
He would have resigned immediately (on the Sunday instead 
of on the Tuesday), Mr. Lloyd George would have been asked 
to form a Government, and the Government would have been 
formed. Whatever may be doubtful about the Resolution, I 
have never seen questioned the fact that it demanded, and 
intended, the resignation of Asquith and the Government, 
Are we to suppose, then, that Mr. Lloyd George would have 
been unable to form on Sunday a Government which he was 
perfectly able to form only a few hours later ? 

It is somewhat curious that in this bland accusation which 
is brought by Mr. Gardiner and other journalists of the same 
high-minded school against Bonar Law, there is never any 
suggestion of a reasonable motive to account for the supposed 
actions of the latter at this time. Presumably no man is ever 
without some sort of a motive, and it is difficult to see just 
what Bonar Law was aiming at when he perpetrated what 
Mr. Gardiner so charmingly describes as “ one of the darkest 
blots on the pages of history.” Was he seeking for himself 
higher Office than that which he held? Was he endeavouring 
to strengthen his leadership of the Conservative Party by the 
destruction of Asquith ? Or was he seeking to destroy Asquith 
from motives of pure malice ? If he hoped to advance himself 
at Asquith’s expense, it is certainly strange that Bonar Law 
should have reached, even at the eleventh hour, an accommo- 
dation with his victim. For the agreement which he made 
with Asquith and which Asquith, for whatever cause, subse- 
quently repudiated, could only have resulted in thwarting the 
ambitions which, on this hypothesis, Bonar Law may be sup- 
posed to have nourished, in weakening his leadership by main- 
taining in Office the man whom his Party disliked and dis- 
trusted, and in saving the position of one against whom, we 


Must assume, he nursed an ineradicable and inexplicable 


Malice, 


Bonar Law's action, in short, cannot possibly be recon- 


ciled with any sinister intent on his part. And indeed his 
motive was a very simple one—to strengthen the Government 
by giving Mr. Lloyd George a greater share of authority while 
at the same time retaining Asquith as the head of the Govern- 
ment. Bonar Law, it is true, did not regard Asquith as indis- 
pensable (it would, indeed, be hypocritical to pretend that he 
had any great opinion of Asquith), but he did believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that Asquith’s name had a certain national value, 
and that he should remain, if it were possible, Prime Minister. 

I hope in the future to be dealing more fully with the events 
of December, 1916, and to present the facts of the case—not, 
perhaps, as they were, but as they seemed at the time to Bonar 
Law. And here I would only add, if I may be permitted to do 
so, one word of warning to those who read the Life of Lord 
Oxford, or Mr. Gardiner’s comments upon it, in innocence and 
without a full knowledge of the facts. To Mr. Spender and to 
Mr. Gardiner as well the whole issue is a personal one. They 
make no allowance for beliefs which were held sincerely (and, 
if they like, mistakenly) by Asquith’s critics. They allow to 
his critics no motives save those which have their origin in 
ambition, malice or injured self-esteem, and the possibility 
that these men, too, may have been actuated by their own 
view of the public good seems entirely to have escaped them. 
Asquith, it is true, had little regard for Bonar Law’s intellectual 
Bonar Law, for his part, indulged no great respect 
for Asquith’s character. Either man, right or wrong, was 
entitled to his own estimate of the other, but it is surely 
intolerable that contemporaries who have, and can have, no 
complete knowledge of the facts, should attack not the 
judgements of these men or the consequences of their actions, 
but their motives, in the manner of which Mr. Spender and 
Mr. Gardiner have been guilty. 

I am not blind to the comical aspect of these solemnly ex 
cathedra judgements, delivered with so pontifical an assurance 
against one of Bonar Law’s known character and reputation. It 
may be expedient, nevertheless, to point out to the unwary 
some of the more obvious absurdities contained in them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ricuarp Law. 

House of Commons, S.W.1. 


powers. 


[Mr. Gardiner, to whom Mr. Law’s letter has been sub- 
mitted, writes : * I respect Mr. Law’s concern for his father’s 
reputation ; but I am concerned only with the facts. The 
central fact is not in dispute. Mr. Bonar Law did not show 
the resolution to Mr. Asquith, Why? He had left the 
meeting of the Conservative Ministers and shown it to Sir 
Max Aitken (Lord Beaverbrook) who was waiting in an 
adjoining room. What happened is told by Lord Beaverbrook 
in Politicians and the War. The resolution could, admittedly, 
be read in two ways. The second paragraph, taken alone, 
could only be construed as a censure on Mr. Lloyd George 
and an invitation to Mr. Asquith to reconstruct the Govern- 
ment and bring Mr. Lloyd George under control. The 
third paragraph, faken alone, appeared to be a prelude to 
Mr. Asquith’s deposition. Which reading represented the 
real intention of the meeting ? The answer to that question 
is provided in Lord Beaverbrook’s description of what had 


happened, presumably based on Mr. Bonar Law's own 
communication to him on emerging from the room. * It 


became rapidly apparent,’ he says, ‘that Bonar Law stood _ 
alone. . . . The dominant note of the meeting was hostility 
to Lloyd George.’ If that what doubt could there 
be about the purpose of the resolution? Lord Beaverbrook 
says Mr. Bonar Law’s colleagues laid the stress on the second 
paragraph; Mr. Law laid the stress on the third. Lord 
Beaverbrook himself had no doubt. He took, he tells us, 
an alarmist view of what would happen if Asquith saw the 
second paragraph. He might well do so. It would have 
blown the intrigue which he had organized to fragments. 
Perhaps he communicated his alarm to Mr. Bonar Law. 
In any case, Mr. Asquith was not permitted to see the 
resolution. Its purport was conveyed to him by Mr. Bonar 
Law, who, on Lord Beaverbrook’s statement, read 
into it an intention precisely contrary to that of his Unionist 
colleagues.” | 


is so, 


own 
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MAJOR YEATS-BROWN IN RUSSIA 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Smr,—As one of Major Yeats-Brown’s fellow-travellers in 
Russia, may I be allowed to make a few comments upon 
the articles he has written to the Spectator? He tells us 
that his impressions, if they have any value at all, “ have 
been drawn not from statistics but from subtler means of 
approach.” His observations on maternity and child welfare 
in Russia seem to be typical of ‘“ this subtler means of 
approach.” He tells us that in the clinic that he visited 
he saw a bookease containing a Bolshevik encyclopaedia 
and the works of Lenin, and that when asked if this was 
the doctor’s ‘“ professional” library, he was assured in the 
affirmative. It may have been that the word “ professional ” 
was misunderstood in translation, but the interview took 
place in one of the waiting rooms and the bookcase was 
obviously not the doctor’s library at all. 


On the strength of this and sundry other similar observa- 
tions Major Yeats-Brown tells us that “ he has no doubts that 
while the theory of that hospital is excellent he is equally 
certain that its practice is poor.” He omits, however, to 
tellus that the infantile mortality figures for the district showed 
a striking decrease, and that the number of unsuccessful opera- 
tions out of the very large number performed in the clinic was 
very small indeed. Dr. Haden Guest has already given an 
account of his own visit to this clinic in an article in the British 
Medical Journal, and anyone who has read it will a; re that 
Major Yeats-Brown’s conclusions based on an hour’s cursory 
observation cannot be taken very seriously. 


Take, again, his references to the unfortunate case of the 
young married woman of twenty-five that he talked with 
in Moscow. She had had five children to a drunkard! From 
a variety of reasons, which Major Yeats-Brown does not explain 
very clearly, she was not able to get to the clinic for an 
operation for abortion until it was too late. One cannot 
help wondering if Major Yeats-Brown has ever thought of 
what would have happened to a woman in this condition 
in Britain, and if the description of such a case would con- 
stitute proof positive that our own maternity and child 
welfare service was poor. But is this case typical of Moscow ? 
If so, how does Major Yeats-Brown explain the figures which 
show that infantile mortality in Moscow has dropped from 

7 per cent. in 1910-1914 to 12 per cent. in 1930? 


27 


Major Yeats-Brown explains that he talked to this woman 
without a ‘‘ State interpreter.” He might have added that 
his interpreter was a person who had achieved a reputation 
for impartiality and objectivity, and was the correspondent 
of the Daily Express. 


Again, Major Yeats-Brown tells us in the Spectator of 
October 15th “that there is practically nothing to eat but 
bread, for instance.” 

Was he never inside a factory kitchen in Russia ? 

Let me refer him to the evidence of the Foreign Editor of 
the News-Chronicle, Mr. H. W. Smith, who was one of his 
companions in Russia and had no propaganda axe to grind. 
Writing in the News-Chronicle of September 8th, he said, 
writing about the Russian factory worker : 


“* Both he and his wife, if she is employed with him, will eat at 
special rates at the factory restaurant. He can buy herring with 
tomatoes for, say, 33 kopeks, or sardines, one-fourth of a small box, 
for 36 kopeks. A _ barley cutlet boiled in fat will cost him 
10 kopeks, bread and jam 16 kopeks, and a glass of tea 5 kopeks. 


“At one factory restaurant I found no meat on the bill of fare. 
At another, intended apparently for the higher class of worker, there 
was ham served with cabbage. It cost 80 kopeks, potato soup 
27 kopeks, and a sweetish bun, straight from the kitchen and 
smelling good, 60 kopeks. 


“As for the humbler menu the English factory hand might not 
find it attractive. But the food is wholesome, and the unskilled 
labourer earning 70 or 75 roubles a month can get a meal for 60 or 
70 kopeks—six or seven tenths of a rouble.” 


It would take a great deal of space to deal with a large 
number of minor inaccuracies on which Major Yeats-Brown 
has built rather sweeping generalizations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lochnorris, Cumnock, Ayrshire. Emrys HuGues, 

{Major Yeats-Brown is at present in America. His reply 
may therefore be delayed.—Eb. Spectator.] 


—___. 


a 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Major Yeats-Brown is undoubtedly right in saying thay 
conclusions reached regarding Soviet Russia depend | 
on the way of approach. As one who until the last two Years 
took the futility of the Soviet experiment for granted, | 
find it interesting to compare his experience with my ovn, 

I went out in the Soviet ship ‘ Ian Rudzutak,’ and returned 
in the ‘Kooperatsia’ in August last. On both occasions 
the vessel was an hour or two late sailing, but on neithg 
was any time lost en route. ‘These regularities seem as worth 
putting on record as the breakdowns which Major Yeats-Brow, 
witnessed in the ‘ Rykov.’ 

I travelled on the Volga boat, ‘Rosa Luxemburg,’ from 
Nizhni Novgorod to Kineshma, and spent a night and day 
on board. No time was lost. Before we left the boat 
the crew asked our party to make any suggestions we 
wished for the improvement of the service. After con. 
ferring, we offered two. One related to the sanitary arrange. 
ments, as to which my experience tallies with Major Yeats. 
Brown’s. The other was that cold water should be placed 
on the tables at the beginning of each meal. The water 
on board was drawn from the Volga and boiled; and we 
found that we were never able to quench our thirst until 
the meal was all but over. Except for these two points, 
the trip on the Volga was the pleasantest part of our tour, 


The conditions under which peasants travel on these 
Volga boats are, I agree, the reverse of comfortable. But 
they suggested to me two obvious inferences. First, the fact 
that these people are able to travel at all contradicts the 
sedulously spread notion of ‘a nation of slaves.” Secondly, 
a peasantry that can carry “ feather beds, sacks of melons, 
baskets, boxes, babies on its strong back” cannot, con- 
sistently with the laws of physiology, be starving. 

It would be pertinent to know how the conditions of the 
peasantry on the Volga compare with those in other imper- 
fectly developed countries to-day. I should guess that there 
are, in many parts of the world, couples who would be only 
too glad to make a meal of anything so substantial as a loaf 
of bread and a cucumber.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PLEDGES TO INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—In a note headed ** Pledges to India,” in your issue of 
October 15th, occurs the following passage: ‘* The Goven- 
ment’s position is clear, and when the time comes for legislation 
in the Imperial Parliament it must be in the form of a single 
measure dealing with both provinces and centre, and it willof 
course, provide for responsibility at the centre. Great Britain 
has been pledged to that since 1919.” 


Such a pledge, if it was ever given, is presumably to be 
found in the Government of India Act of 1919, or at all events 
cannot be contradicted by the terms of the latter. I can find 
no pledge, explicit or implicit, in the Act ; while Section 84A 
even contemplates the possibility of a modification or te 
striction of responsible self-government ten years after the 
passage of the Act. This seems scarcely consistent with the 
existence of a prior pledge such as you assume. I should be 
grateful if you would indicate where, when and by whom such 
a pledge was given in a form binding on Great Britain. 


So much mischievous confusion has been imported into the 
discussion of the Indian problem by vague, promiscuous and 
irresponsible references to pledges alleged to have been given 
that I venture to think that your readers are entitled to some 
further light on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Patrick FaGan, 


[The note in question had reference to a letter by Lord 
Salisbury which seemed to suggest that responsibility at the 
centre was still an open question, whereas the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act (1919) definitely committed this 
country to “* the progressive realization of responsible gover 
ment in British India as an integral part of the Empire.”"— 
Ep. Spectator.| 
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ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

sin, do not think your readers will have seen any scorn or 
heat in my letter. I only told the truth. which charge arouses 
angry passions in those who do not wish to hear it. And I 
sould not have troubled you with this letter, but that if 
the other is not answered, some might assume it was 
unanswerable. 

Mr, Pilkington-Rogers’ statement has nothing to do with the 
get that many free places are held by those who are unfit, 
and that there is a crucial peril if the base doctrine of greed 
jnfeets the secondary schools. Nor does it follow, to use his 
figures (Which I do not think are right), that if anyone has a 
nt to receive £30 by paying £10, he should equally receive it if 
ie pays nothing. The Jetter contains other assumptions, 
town in by the way. That the free place test is severer 
than the school entrance examination, that I propose no 
ystriction upon the entry of any who can pay, are among 


rig 


them, 

The money question is Complicated, 
(overnment give too much to begin with ; 
tne that the grants are given on a wrong principle, numbering 
ofheads. And a further point is, that the parents who have 
to pay part of the fees, have already paid a large share of the 
dementary education of those who pay nothing, including the 
free places in their own schools. But different 
questions from those which I brought before you, and I 
lave ever before me the dread that this nation may come 
* inind.—-I am, Sir. &c., 
W. H. D. ROUsE. 


Tt may be that the 
it probably is 


these ore 


tohave a “ ninepence-for-fourpence 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.A. 


THE FATHER WHO IS NOT A PARENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecrvror.] 

Sis,—In a ease recently heard by him, Mr, Claud Mullins, 
the magistrate, has subjected our law to two severe criticisms, 
to which there does not appear to be inuch defence. The 
fuets of the case were clear. A single woman had obtained 
an afiliation order against the father of her child, which a 
wuple had subsequently adopted under the Adoption Act 
of six years ago. As Mr. Mullins observed, probably most 
of the children adopted under the Act are illegitimate. In 
vcertain proportion of cases it might have been realized 
before the Act was passed that affiliation orders would 
probably be in force. It might therefore have been supposed 
that those who framed the Act would fully have foreseen 
such a contingency, or provided against it. Sophisticated 
people, however, aware of the standard of Parliamentary 
driughtsmanship, might have been sceptical. In fact, the 
statute entirely fails to deal with the point at all, and has 
let an ambiguity for the courts to solve by the usual pro- 
which may involve violent disagreement 
jdges up to and within the highest tribunal. There is a 
provision in the Act by which, on the adopters taking over 
the child, the rights, duties, obligations and liabilities of the 
parents also fall on them, the parents being deprived of the 
tights and relieved of the liabilities, ‘The natural father, as 
4 parent, thus came to Mr. Mullins to be relieved of his 
further liability on the affiliation order, on the ground that 
the Aet so provided. 

Nothing would have been easier than for Parliament to 
have excepted the putative father from such relief if that 
had been the wish of its members, but the simple point did 
not occur to the wiseheads concerned, and Mr. Mullins was 
let te solve the problem by conjecture and such judicial 
pronouncements on the word “ parent” as might be found 
in decisions on totally different statutes such as the Education 
Acts, or those relating to cruelty to children. On these 
circumstances he decided, whether rightly or wrongly. that 
in the use of the word * parent” as above, Parliament did 
hot mean to include the putative father, though the fact 
o his parentage was on judicial record. If, overruled by 
the opinions of High Court judges, Mr. Muliins proves wrong, 
lair-minded people will blame, not him but those responsible 
for Slovenly legislation. Realizing that the point was one 
On which authoritative ruling might ke prophesied by a 
toss-up as well as in any other way, and that bis own decision 


CESSES, among 


hound no one but the parties before him, he expressed his 





sense of the need for some method whereby a ruling in the 
High Court on so short a point could be obtained without 
putting the parties in a particular case to the heavy expense 
of an appeal to a Divisional Court. Such an appeal would 
probably cost £50 or upwards, which in the normal case 
those appearing before magistrates certainly could not afford. 
And he expressed his opinion that it was a serious blemish on 
our judicial system that no machinery existed to obtain an 
authoritative ruling without such unbearable expense. Agree- 
ment may respectfully be expressed with his views. If 
Parliament has made a muddle—and this happens so often 
that it should provide for the contingency—a magistrate 
should have power of his own accord to state a case to the 
High Court, at the expense of the taxpayer, who perhaps 
would then exact more diligence and eare from those he 
sends to Parliament to make laws for him.—-I ain, Sir, &e., 
5 New Square, Linco!n’s Inn, ALFRED FELLOws. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS IN UGANDA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrsxvor.] 
Str,—In your of October 22nd Mr. KE. D. 
endeavours to justify the recent execution of two natives 
in the Hoima district of Uganda. He speaks of the cruel 
and often unjust methods of punishment imposed by native 
tribal laws and customs, the difficulty of the official in control 
of large areas of country and the necessity of firm and 
impressive action by the administration. 
The question of public executions in native countries is a 
matter of great public importance and seems to necessitate 
the consideration of the following matters : 


issue Wing 


(1) A real understanding of the native mind ; 

(2) the effect which such a penalty is likely to produce on native 

civilization and progress, 

Under tribal law and custom the punishment for serious 
offences was dealt with on the basic principle of compensation, 
either by the offender or the family. Murder as we under- 
stand it is not necessarily a serious offence among native 
people. ‘To take the life of the offender as a punishment is 
to many primitive peoples not only foolish but vindictive, 
We teach that to take life is wrong, and a native must often 
ask himself * Why then do the Government take life 
themselves ?” 

We have introduced a judicial system into Africa without 
first deciding a policy. Surely any up-to-date policy which 
would assist native progress could not possibly include public 
executions. We abolished this form of punishment in this 
country in 1868, and it is not in accord with the responsi- 
bilities of our trusteeship to argue that difliculties of adiminis- 
tration, waves of crimes or colour justify obsolete or discredited 
methods of treating offenders.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lamb Building, Temple, B.C. 4 C. Cuirron Roserrs, 


THE IRISH ARISTOCRACY 
| T'0 the Editor of the Sprcrx 10k. | 
Sin, I could searcely credit my eyes, when I read the fol- 
lowing remark by Mr. Sean O'Faoliin in his letter on the State 
of Ireland. “The Government Party consider the Big 
Houses as parasites on the country, as unhappily they very 
often are. It has always been regrettable that the Irish 
aristocracy has not taken more—indeed, one might say any— 
interest in the people.” °° The evil that men do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their bones”! Many 
were the faults of the Irish aristocracy. They have suffered 
bitterly for them, and as a matter of fact they were exactly 
those of their people! Shiftless, extravagant, careless of the 
morrow, given to overmuch hospitality, Alas! °° La Cigale 
ayant chanté tout été se trouva fort dépourvue quand la bise fut 
venue + but that they were deficient in kindness of heart, and 
care for their dependants is simply not true. I belong to a 
familv (Mr. Sean O’Faolain would call it English) which at-any 
rate has been settled in Ireland since the days of good Queen 
Bess, and has played a not entirely undistinguished part in 
her history, and I can say with no fear of being contradicted, 
except by people blinded by political bitterness, that the Trish 
aristocracy, except in a few isolated cases, were kind, generous 
friends to their humbler neighbours. Who that was a guest 
in the frish country house of old days, but remembers the 
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constant ring at the hall door, the perpetual figure sitting in the 
hall, waiting to see the master or mistress of the house, to ask 
for the help which was rarely denied? Many of “the ould 
stock ” were ruined by feeding their tenantry in the Famine, 
lasting as it did for over two years. Let Sein O’Faoldin 
read the description of Lady Louisa Connolly’s funeral given in 
Her Infinite Variety by E. V. Lucas. It is too long to quote, 
but she was one of many who spent a long life among their 
people, dying loved and mourned by all around them. What 
about the Edgeworths ? the Martins of Ross ?—but I cannot 
further trespass on your space.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Dororny Netson Warp 
Westburton, Pulborough, Sussew. 


* JANE AUSTEN CORRECTED ” 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]| 
Sir,—May I beg for space in the Spectator to comment on a 
few points in your interesting review of my book, Somehow 
Lengthened : A Development of Jane Austen’s Posthumous 
Fragment Sanditon ? Your reviewer, Miss Monica Redlich, 
thinks my plot melodramatic and incongruous with Jane 
Austen; yet she agrees with me that “the abduction was 
clearly foreshadowed.” Now, a violent abduction (no mere 
elopement) carried to its logical extreme by a man out for 
“ruin” not marriage, entailed, I believe, in 1817 the death 
penalty. This seems melodramatic enough to justify equally 
melodramatic circumstances and rescue. The Sanditon 
characters, taken all together, seem to foreshadow a story 
with more of farce, danger and dash than belong to Jane 
Austen’s norm. No one can see more vividly than myself the 
fizure cut by my first three chapters (in which I do not so 
much “ re-write ” Sanditon as set down what might be taken 
for the material of the dull bits she left out.) But without 
something of the sort Somehow Lengthened would have been 
unintelligible. I had the kind permission of Sanditon’s pub- 
lishers for what I did, but I could net bodily annex and re. 
print Miss Austen's fragment. 

I am anxious to convince your reviewer that Charlotte, 
that “‘ thoroughly likeable girl,” did not play “an unfair 
trick.’ Notice that Charlotte never flirts. She treats * the 
men” with cool observation, quiet sarcasm, or frank friendli- 
ness. Besides, her parents had forbidden her to say anything, 
The moment it is permitted she makes her announcement. 
Is the West Indian Octoroon, heiress of sixteen, more of a 
clamorous spoilt child than is probable ? And surely Edward 
Denham would be as “ wearisome ” in his Byron-mania as a 
modern film fan. With his perpetual ridiculous references to 
poetry it looks as if Jane Austen intended him to be a bore 
- . . to Charlotte. A Byron-maniac he most assuredly 
was. ‘It is impossible,” said Claire Clairmont at seventy, 
“to give an idea of what Lord Byron was to the youth of 
England.” That Byron is conspicuous by his absence 
among the poets Sir Edward quotes is doubtless intentional. 
Jane Austen had a strong sense of delicacy, and Byron had 
recently left England under a particularly dark and un- 
pleasant cloud. 

One thing I vow and protest. Lady Denham was ‘‘ mean 
and miserly.’ In Sanditon Charlotte calls her ** very very 
mean.” This woman, who owned half the parish, wanted to 
Jet out to an invalid a second-hand contrivance for exercise ! 
That she should take some pride, even to endowment, in the 
family whence came her title, is quite natural. Miss Redlich 
is “convinced that Jane Austen intended Charlotte for 
Sydney Parker. I am convinced that one is intended to 
think so at first; but, do what I would, I could not see 
Charlotte succumbing to his charms; so I had to make 
another match for her. I feel your reviewer, who says, ** we 
have all made plans for Charlotte ” will agree that I could 
not ‘leave her without any young man of her own,” as one 
of my readers put it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Holbrook Cl., Hereford, ALIcr CORBETT. 


“TRUST THE PRIME MINISTER” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sm,—In your “Letters to the Editor” of October 8th, 
T. Didymus, referring to disarmament. states, ‘ British 
expenditure on armaments is far and away the largest in 
Europe, and second largest in the world.” I have not got 


SO ——— 
—. —_— 
the statistics to refer to, but I should like to challenge y 
accuracy of his statement: in any case, he conveys ait. 
wrong impression when he implies that Great Britain 7 
militarist state. Np Herer 
He does not mention that the Continental Arig me “al 
Navies are manned by conscripts at a-very small rate of bar Tue sons 
and their rations, &¢., are on a much less generous seal disabilitic 
Their officers also receive much less than ours. In additic, well, but 
we have the largest Colonial Empire in the world, ang ate buted to 
almost entirely dependent on the sea-borne supplies for ur checked 
very existence. It may be noted, too, that the Unite ako to | 
States, the home of Peace Pacts and Disarmament Proposal parents | 
has the largest Navy and largest expenditure on armament, speech. 
in the world. This is in spite of the fact that the Us, ae away an 
practically self-supporting for food and raw materials,—| gy § the 
Sir, &e., R. N. Wuirr, ‘BE sons. 





Major, Royal Marines (retired), we) = 

Tower House, Southsea, in this W 
g to his fa 

A CLEAR CASE FOR ECONOMY in his ov 

[To the Editor of the Specrator. |} in an I 


Sir,—-When “Economy” is a question of such ungeye, ff (hatles 
it is important to call attention to the enormous cost i of his f 
Lunacy administration with its continued demand for 
ever-increasing staff and for the erection of huge and cogiy§ itm. T 
buildings in which are housed a vast multitude of people.ff «ty dk 
146,000—many of whom could, with great advantage, Ie fp that the 
accommedated in far more suitable and_ less expensiy § init 
dwellings. The Board of Control has computed that theft 2 | 
cost of the Lunacy system—(taking into account. the salaries § {hambe 
of officialdom, together with all the paraphernalia deenei § before | 
necessary for the segregation of the patient)—amounts ty) § sealer 
no less than £500 per annum per inmate. The number of the fe 
those thus incarcerated increases by over 1,600 yearly, whik affair, hh 
the recovery rate remains stationary. proved, 

It stands to reason that measures of Prevention show §tY wi 
begin long before it is necessary to imprison people. Ye The é 
the present Mental Treatment Act, so far from providing thirty 
reasonable facilities for prevention, for the benefit of tho« happy | 


own; @ 





whom it is not necessary to detain, has introduced Detention. opportu 
few who can be proved to be dangerous, the whole asylum especial 
population is subjected to unremitting rigour and deprived § * Ho 
of all personal and civil rights. Let a new departure nov § @™ | 
be taken. Instead of these great prison-like erections with childrer 
their very expensive apparatus, let hostels run on a hospital has not 
footing be provided—where (in the absence of Detention ane 
and apart from Lunacy) people who do not require to lk and son 
imprisoned, may not be afraid to come of their own accor § the 
and have the chance of recovering much more speedily- Ie he 
Numbers would be intercepted on the downward track aul on 


would never go on to asylums.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. E. Wurrr, M.B., B.Se. record. 

[‘* Hostels run on a hospital footing” may be desirable, but ™” 

promise no economy as substitutes for ** prison-like” exe 
tions.” Ep. Spectator. | 


A Hundred Years Ago al 


THe ‘SPECTATOR,’ OCTOBER 27TH, 1832. UNuiK) 

The King of Holland has put an end, by a decree, to the concessial F 
made to the English manufacturers in May last. The duty a parable 
cotton goods imported into Java was then fixed at 12} per cent.; fh these d 
the recent decree raises it to 25 per cent. To this form of retaliation F blem,” 
we can of course say nothing. The Colonies of Holland are its o™§ j. eo) 
: * * * * 5 com 


The present worthy Mayor of Liverpool is very low in stature: Setting 
his two Bailiffs are very tall men; the one rather thin, the othe f order s 
realizing Dryden’s description of one of his poetical rivals— rose by 

** A tun of man in his large bulk is writ.” deals 
The Lilliputian height of the Mayor and the Brobdignagian height! 
the Bailiffs have, of course, given occasion for the display of som fF . 
loose wit, graphic as well as verbal. In a caricature, privately child ¢ 
circulated, the Mayor, supported by his two Bailiffs, is representé! those 
in the act of presenting a loyal and dutiful address to the Princes Supers 
Victoria, we believe. His Worship makes up by the aid of his wat'h 
of office for his want of height, as contrasted with the stature of lis specu 
colleagues ; and her Royal Highness is made to express the pleasutf UWcon 
which she feels in receiving an address from “ such thick and tif ‘Jp ; 
supporters of the Constitution.” Passable as is this specimen ©F gaq is, 
graphic wit, the verbal wit to which the election has given birt hi 
is better. ‘* Who,” asked a gentleman, ‘‘ are chosen for Bailifis?’ 8 ag 
“Why,” replies another, ** Mr. Robertson Gladstone and Mr. Jam > proble 
Aspinall.” “Oh!” exclaims the querist, ‘the length and 8 matic, 
breadth of the Corporation.” 
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A Liberal Whip 


rbert Gladstone. A Memoir by Sir Charles Mallet. 


(Hutchinson. 18s.) 

que sons of the great have many advantages but also some 
jiabilities when they follow the public life. They start 
well, but their success, if they do succeed, is apt to be attri- 
juted to paternal influence, and their advance is sometimes 
checked lest favouritism should be suspected. They have 
so to keep guard on their tongues that their illustrious 

rents may not be compromised by rash or unconsidered 
geech, Impulsive young men have been known to break 
away and go clean into opposition in order, as they say, 
that they may be themselves and not merely their fathers’ 
sons, 

“No member of the Gladstone family was ever tempted 
inthis way, and least of all Herbert Gladstone, whose devotion 
to his father and zeal for his memory have found expression 
inhis own book, After Thirty Years, and are vividly recalled 
in an interesting and admirably written Memoir by Sir 
(harles Mallet. But Herbert Gladstone was no pale copy 
of his father. He had strong and steady opinions of his 
own; and, if his manner was disarming, his character was 
firm, The account which Sir Charles Mallet gives of his 
arly days in Parliament makes it seem highly probable 
that the views on the Irish question which he formed of his 
own initiative when quite a young man influenced his father 
not a little towards the adoption of Home Rule. Mr. 
thamberlain said at one time that he was “ a Home-Ruler 
before Mr. Gladstone,” and the same might be said with 
geater truth about Mr. Gladstone’s son. In the matter 
of the famous “* Hawarden Kite,” which was entirely his own 
affair, his zeal a little outran his discretion, but, as the event 
proved, he was forcing a door through which his father was 
very willing to walk. 

The son had a happy and prosperous life for more than 
thirty years after his father quitted the scene. He was 
lappy in his friends, happy in his marriage, happy in the 
opportunities that came to him for public service, happy 
especially in his own serene and modest disposition. He 
was Home Secretary for five years, and left behind him a 
record of administrative measures embracing prison reform, 
children’s welfare, factory and industrial legislation, which 
has not often been surpassed. He became in due time first 
Governor-General of the South African Union, and in difficult 
and sometimes critical circumstances so acquitted himself as to 
win the good will of both British and Dutch. Throughout his 
life he held strictly to the old tradition of quiet and unos- 
tentatious performance of public duty, and it is well that 
the good and solid work which he did should be placed on 
record, 

Speaking from my own knowledge, I should rate very 


Education and the Social Order. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Uytuxe those teachers who never speak to us “ without 3 
parable ’—or rather spoke, for they are mostly fallen silent in 
these days—Mr. Russell never speaks to us without ‘a pro- 
blem.” His fine intellect functions in a world whose substance 
is composed of ‘* problems’? and whose salvation consists in 
getting the answers to them. Where minds of a less gifted 
order see only a fact, such as the nature of a child or a “ prim- 
tose by the river’s brim,’’? Mr. Russell sees a ‘* problem ” and 
deals with the child or the primrose accordingly—a mode of 
treatment which the primrose cannot resent but which the 
child often does, at some later date, if not immediately. To 
those of us who regard this conception of the world as a 
Superstition born of mechanical science, Mr. Russell's 
speculations, always brilliant and challenging, are apt to be 
unconvincing. 

In this insistence on the problematical aspect of the world 
and its contents Mr. Russell shows himself a true spokesman of 
In him, no doubt, the 
Problem habit has been greatly strengthened by his mathe- 
matical genius and training. But no one knows better than 


By Bertrand Russell. 


‘ 





high in his life work the service which he rendered to the 
Liberal Party, when after Tom Ellis’s death in 1899 he 
accepted the position of Chief Whip in Opposition. A 
smaller man might have thought it a come-down to fill this 
place after he had occupied a technically higher one, but 
Herbert Gladstone had no hesitation, and the less so, because 
the party was then in great difficulties. ‘Two leaders, Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, had thrown up what 
they declared to be too thankless a task in a space of less 
than three years; and how the new leader, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, would shape, and what sort of troubles 
the ex-leaders, who though retired were still on the scene, 
might make for him was an anxious speculation. The rank 
and file already showed signs of the division into little- 
Englanders and Imperialists which had been the cause of 
Sir William Harcourt’s discontent. This was bad enough, 
but the coming of the South African War before the end 
of the year brought more and worse trouble. For two years 
and longer the party was threatened with a disruption which 
might have ruined its prospects of returning to power. For 
all this time Gladstone was a mediating and unifying influence, 
meeting each difficulty as it came with patience and coolness, 
and without sacrificing any of his own convictions, which 
led him, while accepting the war as a grim necessity after 
the Kruger ultimatum, to direct the Liberal effort to the 
most Liberal settlement possible, when it was over. I saw 
him most intimately during these years, and can bear witness 
to the fine temper, the knowledge of men, and the skill in 
warning and persuasion which he brought to bear at the 
most difficult moments, 

And then, when the tide turned, as it did from the beginning 
of 1903 onwards, he showed the same kind of ability in 
keeping the Liberal and Free Trade forces together and 
preventing the threatened schism between Liberal and 
Labour, which, with less skilful handling might have blighted 
the prospects at the coming election. Here, as Sir Charles 
Mallet reveals, he had the co-operation of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Arthur Henderson, who while claiming 
their freedom to differ on other issues, were willing to con- 
centrate on what was then the supreme issue of repelling 
the Conservative and Protectionist attack on Free Trade. 
The pages in which Sir Charles Mallet describes the work 
of the Chief Whip and especially his frank disclosures about 
the cost of elections and the ever-pressing anxiety about 
funds, are a timely contribution to a much-misunderstood 
subject. ‘The theme recurs in the later years when Gladstone 
played his part in the controversy about the Lloyd George 
Fund, and here too the reader will find an excellent discussion 
of the principles which, in the eyes of the old school, were 
at stake in that matter. J. A. SPENDER, 


Education and the Social Order 


he that a social or educational problem differs widely from a 
mathematical one. Indeed the difference between the two 
types of problem is so great that, in spite of their having 
something in common, it may be doubted if we do wisely in 
calling both by the same name. The solution of your mathe- 
matical problem is complete when you have solved it on paper. 
But the solution of your social (or educational) “* problem ” is 
only begun (and perhaps not begun at the right point) when 
you have brought it to that stage. The solution of the social 
problem on paper, or in a book, will be quite ineffective for its 
purpose unless you can furnish it with the social courage, 
discipline, perseverance and general will-power needed te 
translate it into a social reality. Thus your “ solution,” of 
itself, will not do, and would still not do even if our world were 
less ‘* mad” than Mr. Russell declares it to be. Solutions of 
social problems, however correct technically, are as pearls cast 
before swine when they are offered to an undisciplined or 
cowardly mob, and will rather tncrease confusion than allay 
it. If paper solutions of our social problems could do the 
business, the business would have been done long ago. This 
may seem to be contradicted by the fact that the U.S.S.R. has 
been built on paper “ solutions” offered by Karl Marx, But 
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we have yet to see whether it has been founded on the rock. 


And it could hardly have been founded at all without a good~ 


deal of that “ homicide *” which Mr. Russell accuses our schools 
of offering to the young as theirmost important duty (page 249). 

Mr. Russell is. too clear a thinker not to see a point so 
obvious. The * problem” of education as he deals with it 
is largely the problem of finding for the young a discipline 
they will be willing to accept, without employing the methods 
of humbug and deception, which Mr. Russell finds inherent 
in capitalism, materialism and the other * isms” he detests. 
How to educate the young so as to secure on the one hand 
their highest development as individuals, and on the other 
a sufficient measure of discipline and obedience to authority— 
such is the question. (I observe that Mr. Russell avoids the 
word “ obedience,’ but he advocates “ authority” of a 
very comprehensive kind (page 2384), and since authority 
is futile unless obeyed, it is fair to say that he calls for 
obedience as well.) ‘The “ problem” so stated is obviously 
one of enormous difficulty. The more you succeed in 
developing your individual the more conscious you make 
lim of his own power, the more disposed to assert himself 
independently, the more convinced that he is captain of 
his own soul, and the more intelligently critical of any 
authority you may set over him, especially if he had been 
educated on Mr. Russell’s principles. 

Perhaps a fruitful way of estimating the difficulty is to 
imagine ourselves living in a world peopled by individuals 
as highly developed as Mr. Bertrand Russell himself and, 
let us say, as Mr. Bernard Shaw. Let us next imagine that 
there is established in it the world authority, as demanded 
by Mr. Russell on page 234, sufficiently strong to maintain 
the discipline necessary to world citizenship. 

How would our world population of Bertrand Russells 
and Bernard Shaws comport itself? I suggest they would 
prove an unmanageable lot. The “ international authority ” 
would have a brief existence. Such highly-developed indi- 
viduals are not easily tamed. 

It seems idle to discuss the setting up of world authorities, 
either of one kind or another, in a world where the spirit of 
obedience does not exist, and I see little trace of that spirit 
in Mr. Russell’s book, but abundant traces of the contrary. 
How can we hope to evolve a common obedience from a 
multitude of disobedient units ? What likelihocd is there 
that they will ever combine in setting up an authority which 
is to curb them all? Short of those violent methods, with 
the attendant ‘ homicide,’ which the tenor of this book 
seems to deprecate, I fail to see how the authority which 
Mfr. Russell desires can come into being. 


‘ b) 


Perhaps the “ problem ” would be made one degree easier, 
though still remaining very difficult, if education were to 
leave the ideal of the good citizen aside, for the time being, 
and replace it with the ideal of the excellent workman. The 
discipline of excellent work and the hardly distinguishabie 
discipline of excellent play form together precisely that kind 
of discipline which human beings, constituted as they are, 
are “ willing to accept.” The habit of obedience, so difficult 
to form otherwise, is naturally acquired in obeying the laws 
of excellent work and play, with their co-operative implica- 
tions ; and when discipline is once established in that form, 
its transformation into social discipline is a natural sequence. 

With most of what Mr. Russell says in detail about the 
education of children I fthd myself in agreement, as well as 
with his general plea for radical reform of our present methods. 
The chief exception I would make refers to a passage (page 225) 
in which he discusses the use of propaganda in education : 

“Communism should be debated on the wireless on alternate 
Mondays by the Soviet Ambassador and Mr. Winston Churchill ; 
school children should be compelled to listen and after the debate 
had lasted three months each school should take a free vote. On 
‘Tuesdays, India should be debated between Gandhi and the 
Viceroy ; on Wednesdays, Christianity, between Stalin and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Is this a joke? Or a mere extravagance of the problem- 
haunted mind ? 

One leaves the book with a feeling that Mr. Russell has 
used ‘* Education * throughout as a sereen behind which to 
advance his theories of ** Social Order.” It strikes me as 
in essence a piece of propaganda in that line, and to be judged 
aceordingly by the principles which Mr. Russell lays down 


— 
—<—<,, 


for the use of propaganda in Chapter XV. It ends on 4 
rather unfortunate note—with the declaration that our World 
is ‘“‘mad.” To which one can hardly refrain from adding 
“but is not Mr. Russell’s book one of this mad Work) 
products?” Can a mad world ever be brought to acknoy. 
ledge its madness and learn sanity? It seems doubtiy 
Just as the philosophy which teaches that all things an 
illusion must admit that the philosophy of illusion jg Only 
one more illusion added to the rest, so the doctrine of a mad 
werld would seem to involve the madness of all the books 
that are written in it. In which case it would seem as useles 
to review them as to write them, since the review would be 
as mad as the bock reviewed. L. P. Sacks, 


African Native Policy 


The New Boer War. By Leonard Barnes. (Hogarth Prog, 
7s. 6d.). 

Tue title of Mr. Barnes’ book is somewhat cryptic. He 
seeks to emphasize the sharp antagonism between Britis) 
and Boer ideas on the native question in Africa. If his titi 
might be misunderstood, his argument is plain enough, The 
Union Government and the majority of the Union electorat 
believe that the Negro is an inferior being who must be kept 
in his place and who can never hope to be treated as the 
equal of the white man. On the other hand, the Britis) 
Government and most British people believe that the Negw 
has an innate capacity for self-improvement under suitable 
guidance, and that it is the duty of European administrator 
in Africa to give the natives every chance of developing a 
civilized life of a distinctively African type. Mr. Barnes, 
who is a very severe critic of the Colonial Oftice, points to 
Tanganyika as an example of a colony where a sound native 
policy on British lines has yielded admirable results, The 
problem is to induce South Africa to follow our lead instead 
of setting its face against a policy which it regards as weak, 
sentimental and impracticable. 

In Mr. Barnes’ view, the Union Government and_ people 
can be most directly influenced by the spectacle of our benef 
cent administration of the three native protectorates that 
we still retain—Basutoland, Swaziland and Beckiutanaland, 
Most of his book is devoted to showing that at present we 
fail to use our opportunities in. these territories which Mr, 
Barnes evidently knows very well. He thinks that we leave 
the Basuto and Bechuana chiefs all too much to their own 
devices, and that we might do more for the Swazis. In 
each case a large proportion of the men migrate to the Union 
in search of work, at the mines and elsewhere, because they 
cannot under present conditions make a living at home. 
Mr. Barnes suggests that the chiefs prevent the more intelligent 
natives from improving their holdings—in Basutoland, for 
example, tree-planting is discouraged and the fertile soil is 
being gradually eroded—and that a mere policy of nen- 
interference on our part is no longer justifiable. It would 
certainly seem that the native territories might find eimploy- 
ment for their modest population, instead of sending half 
their adult males to compete in the overerowded labour 
market of the Union. But it must be a delicate matter to 
interfere between the chiefs and their tribesmen, when in 
Tanganyika we have, with Mr. Barnes’ entire approval, 
been at pains to restore the old tribal jurisdictions which the 
Germans had disregarded. 

Every right-thinking man or woman must sympathize 
with Mr. Barnes’ protests against the South African view, 
expressed last year by an Orange Free State politician, that 
‘“God has placed the natives in South Africa to serve the 
whites.”’ Fear, no Jess than a misreading of the Old Testa- 
ment, underlies such statements. But it might be wished 
that Mr. Barnes had restrained the bitterness of his pen it 
more than one page of his book. Hard words do more hari 
than good. We cannot, as Milner long ago warned Asquith, 
interfere between the Europeans and the natives now that 
we have recognized South Africa as a self-governing Dominion. 
The Liberal Ministry in 1910 deliberately resigned its trustee 
ship for the natives to the South African Union and hoped 
that the Union would in time find out the wisdom of our native 
policy. That hope may yct be fulfilled, especially if in the 
native protectorates our Dominions Office will do its part 
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_ A Truant Peacemaker 


sporting Interludes atGeneva., By Anthony Buxton. (Country 
Life. 10s. 6d.) 

warcninG birds is surely the most amiable as well as the most 
alluring of hobbies, though recently I heard a distinguished man 
ofletters contemn a great foreign secretary on the ground that 
he “ talked birds.” This was regarded as a sign of lesser in- 
telligence and a cause of diverted concentration. Yet one of 
the most famous meetings of recent. times was: that country 
walk in a Southern county, when Lord Grey identified for 
Mr, Roosevelt over a score of English singing birds.. The two 
men were the most ardent of all believers, in the friendship. of 
Britain and the United States ; and it is hard to believe that 
their efforts were less fruitful because of their common affection 
forthe willow wren. If this pair of statesmen are of too gentle 
a nature to illustrate the thesis—did not Bismarck, the mau 
of iron and blood, spend several hours during some political 
crisis in counting the number of times parent tits fed their 
babies within a working day ? Of the school.of Grey, Roose- 
yet and Bismarck is Major Buxton. Whenever possible, 
even to the exclusion of proper meals: and decent sartorial 
deliberation, he escaped from the offices of the League of Nations 
at Geneva to watch and photograph the neighbour birds. 
The district is peculiarly rich, richer perhaps than even 
Norfolk, the home county of the tribe of Buxton, in species 
of bird, big birds such as the honey buzzard, or little birds 
such as the icterine warbler, or middle-sized birds such 
as the golden oriole. Some of us will nurse the conviction, 
though we know nothing of the facts, that a man who 
could observe so well and so acutely procure the means of 
observation must have been an invaluable member of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. He was apparently 
snubbed with some severity for endeavouring to borrow the 
ladders of a Geneva fire insurance company to fix one of his 
“hides,” but lesser authorities were more sympathetic ; and 
the new cult of bird observation began to acquire adherents. 
Was not madness always taken by natives to indicate the 
presence of some superior afflatus ? 

..The occasion of the book is a proper part of its interest and, 
indeed, importance ; for even a member of the League of 
Nations should be librement occupé in the intervals. But let 
no one suppose that the writer of this volume—of these photo- 
graphs and those discoveries—depends on any adventitious 
attraction. ‘The truancy adds a little gusto and lends the 
Swiss-French boundary an English air: that is all. What 
concerns the naturalist, pure and simple, and the multitude of 
those who are vicarious naturalists, is that the book is one of 
tie best we have had in a class of book that is new. The bird 
pwtographer is the missing link—if he will forgive the phrase ! 
—between the field observer (who often sees as in a glass 
darkly) and the aviculturist, whose observations are vitiated 
by the unnatural conditions. Both birds and beasts have 
minds too free and too little quiet for regarding “ iron bars ” 
as.““a hermitage.” The “close up” is a necessity for the 
photographer. In this art, if in any, “* great is juxtaposition,” 
and the photographer who must use a hide and work at a few 
yards of distance sees a deal that the field observer is apt to 
miss. Major Buxton saw a very great deal, much of it quite 
new, Some is preserved in his photographs which are wholly 
admirable—for he had a companion of most ingenious skill— 
and in what he writes. Now and again he allows himself to 
fall into a vein of humanizing patronage that would convert 
a bird into an inferior mortal, but for the most part the tale 
is straight and merry and very pleasant to read. One of its 
charms is that a number of the birds happen to be occasional 
Visitors to England. We have been just introduced—that 
and no more—and long to know more. . The golden oriole, the 
honey buzzard (whose gay story is admirably told), the grey 
shrike, the hoopoe, and the icterine warbler are in this class. 
Many of us saw these birds in France and wished they would 
come to England. The reviewer, for example, found nests of 
the little bittern by St. Omer, of the icterine warbler behind 
St. Pol, of the oriole both by Arras and in the suburbs of 
Cologne. The birds, their nests and their songs are all de- 
scribed intimately ; and much of the observation is quite new, 
at any rate in English literature. Science is endowed with 
some fresh facts. Yet on one point —out of lesser knowledge— 
I would join issue. ‘The song of the icterine warbler is over- 


much belittled—though this, of course, is merely a question 
of taste, and therefore outside argument—and is misinter- 
preted. The bird is.a borri mimic, or ‘at least plagiarist, and 
includes in his vigorous warble the notes of thrush and lark 
as well as the rival warblers. Even the.description of the very 
curious mauve-tinted scribbled egg is hardly adequate. 

Major Buxton hunted pig and hare and fished, and such 
occupations do not consent to a mutual relation . with 
keeping the peace of the world so fitly as the watching of 
birds. They are told merrily enough; but the book would 
have been better without. them, for the reason that attention 
would not have been diverted from the very real and con- 
siderable contribution to our knowledge of the ways of birds. 
A valuable book is given the appearance of a scrappy and 
casual group of reminiscences. Nor are the photographs, 
which are good and amusing but not supreme, essential to 
the volume, though they may seem its chief attraction. The 
human eye has seen more than the lens of the camera; and 
the written record is better than the pictorial. One quotation 
—from the end of the delectable tale of ‘* Herbert and Maria” 
may be given as an example of the fitness of his hobby to this 
member of the Geneva Secretariat : 


“* Will these pictures do what I should like them to do? Will 
they persuade those to whom the pheasant and the partridge are 
sacred birds, to stay the hand of their keepers from destroying, 
as they have destroyed, everything with a hooked beak and a 
sharp claw, without bothering to find out how they gain a living ? 
Surely a bird that comes all the way from Africa to eat ninety 
thousand of our wasps in a season is worth something better than 
a charge of powder and shot.” 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 


Virginia Woolf 
Virginia Woolf. By Winifred Holtby. (Wishart. 63.) 


Ir is of the dead that we usually write our critical studies, 
and this is easy enough: we can say what we choose of those 
aloof, unheeding ghosts, already sated with compliments 
and steeled (or so we hope) against denigrations. To write 
of the living is a more deli rate, difficult business ; the thought 
must inevitably and continually intrude, ‘ Will they be 
displeased at this ? Will they think I have rightly interpreted 
that? Am I fulsome here, unappreciative there? What 
will they make of it all?’ To many of us these daunting 
speculations would, in brief, prove daunting, and we should 
not carry out our task. ‘To write of Mrs. Woolf would perhaps 
be easier than to write of many others, since one would not 
suspect her of being affronted, and since there is so little 
that can reasonably be said that could affront. Miss Holtby 
has anyhow written an interesting and understanding study 
of one of our most distinguished and delightful living novelists 
and critics. Her accounts of the novels are interpretive and 
balanced ; that is to say, she seizes on the salient points in 
each. I[ am glad that she comments on Mrs. Woolf’s extra- 
ordinarily good presentation of character. It is, I think, 
this imaginative, vital sympathy with all forms of life, this 
eagerness to seize and understand “Mrs. Brown ” as she passes 
by, that, more than all her other gifts, endears Mrs. Woolf 
to her great and devoted public. Consider that lightly- 
touched yet incisively drawn gallery of women, old and 
the girls, Rachel Vinrace, Katherine Hilbery, Clara 


young: 
Durrant, Susan Warrington, Florinda, Evelyn M.; the 
women, Mrs. Dalloway, Mrs. Ramsay, Helen Ambrose. (By 


the way, I donot agree with Miss Holtby that Mrs. Ramsay and 
Mrs. Ambrose arevery muchalike ; surely Mrs. Ramsay is gentler, 
more reticent, aloof, more of a spirit brooding over and 
beyond the entanglements of life and the business of coping 
with and soothing a vulnerable and grandiloquent husband. 
Mrs. Ambrose is more of this world, more of an ordinary 
and tangible human woman. The two husbands also, though 
of the same genus, have their differences; Mrs. Ramsay 
had the harder conjugal task.) But what a portrait gallery ! 
Even if you leave out, as extra-human, the charming and 
superb Orlando. 

Miss Holtby points out how, at a certain stage, Mrs. Woolf's 
method of novel-writing changed from the traditional manner 
of her earlier novels to the less corporeal, the extra-temporal 
and spatial method of Jacob's Room and The Waves, a passage 
bridged (though not chronologically) by To the Lighthouse, 
and by her only experiment in the Dorothy Richardson- 
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James Joyce manner, Mrs. Dalloway. Miss Holtby’s com- 
ments on this transition, and particularly, I think, on that 
exquisite book To the Lighthouse (the best novel proper, I 
think, for I do not count that enchanting fantasy Orlando) 
are true and discerning, and could scarcely be better put. 
Of To the Lighthouse she says : 

“Tt is a ghost story. Its characters move in a radiant, half 
transparent atmosphere, as though already suffused into the 
spiritual world. The action takes place out at sea, on an island ; 
because it is there . . . that Mrs. Woolf sees humanity with detach- 
ment. From that vantage point she can look back on life, look 
back on death, and write her parable. Its quality is poetic ; its 
form and substance are perfectly fused, incandescent, disciplined 
into unity. It is a parable of life, of art, of experience; it is a 
parable of immortality. It is one of the most beautiful novels 
written in the English language.” 


This is admirably felt and expressed, with an intelligent 
sensitiveness refreshing after the heavily uncomprehending 
eulogies of some of Mrs. Woolf’s more artless admirers. The 
worst of great and wide popwarity must be, I suppose, that 
it exposes its object to all kinds of ingenuous appreciations 
from those who admire without understanding, who ** know 
what they like,” but cannot explain why they like it. Miss 
Holtby, as might be expected, is not of this guileless tribe ; 
she can suggest, illuminate, and turn her torch-light on the 
right spots. She has more about the novels than about the 
essays, though what she does say of these is admirable. 
Possibly her little book would be a still better-proportioned 
study if she had added another chapter dealing exclusively 
with what are some of the most enchanting, readable and 
lovely literary criticisms of our age. What is it that gives 
Virginia Woolf her special quality? Is it her glancing, 
playing humour, her delicate wit, her literary learning, her 
acute intelligence, her touch of Highland (is it not Highland ?) 
mysticism, her affectionate interest in people, the poetic 
texture of her thought ? Other writers have many of all 
these qualities ; but in Mrs. Woolf they are bound together 
as in few of her contemporaries (I do not say in none; Mr. 
EK. M. Forster, for instance, has a combination something 
similar, though so different, and his genius as creative novelist 
is wider and more various). It is this sum and blend of 
qualities that gives Mrs. Woolf her great distinction. Miss 
Holtby has very skilfully netted this iridescent butterfly 
on the wing. If writing about writers is ever worth while .. . 
but that dark doubt must not arise or where should we all 
2... then this bcok is so. Rose Macauray, 


be ? 


Victorian Poets 


The Pleasures of Poetry. Third Edith Sitwell. 


(Duckworth. 6s.) 


Series. By 


Tur final cause of this anthology, the metaphysical reason 
for its existence, is hard to discover. The stars in Miss 
Sitwell’s poetic firmament are only seven, and none of them 
needs an introduction to any serious student of literature. 
The Rubdiyit, Ilicet, Goblin Market, the Lotos-Eaters, are 
well known and easily accessible : why, to use a phrase of 
Miss Sitwell’s own, should she ** slacken and fatten ” the book 
by reprinting them? If a man has not a Tennyson or a 
FitzGerald on his shelves, the humblest free library will 
supply his needs. Yet, out of the two hundred pages of 
this volume, a hundred and fifty are “ filled with the old 
familiar juice.” 

After some consideration we decided that the real signifi- 
eance of the book lies rather in what it omits than in what 
it contains. It would seem to be Miss Sitwell’s canon of 
inspired Victorian verse: what does not pass her pontifical 
test is tacitly relegated to the Apocrypha or Antilegomena. 
Matthew Arnold fares worse: him she evplicitly rejects 
because “‘he is the only educated versifier whose verses 
are admired by those who dislike poetry ’?: T. E. Brown is 
condemned for his wots, grots, and plots: a poetess whom 
Miss Sitwell does not condescend to name is pilloried as 
somebody’s ‘“* Monkey Wife.” Others are sent to Limbo 
with a Virgilian shrug: Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e 
passa. 

It is obvious that such a volume must give a very poor 
representation of Victorian poetry as a whole: but it very 


ae 
<< 


fairly represents Miss Sitwell, and will appeal more strongly 
to those who desire to know her views than to those who Wish 
‘to study the period. As the title hints, it shows the kind ot 
poem which affords her most pleasure. She is like those 
philosophers to whom matter was an evil, something to }y 
got rid of or overcome. Her taste is for ‘“ pure ” poetry 
defecated as far as possible of content. At the same tine 
somewhat strangely, she is an intense admirer of Pope: and 
this admiration saves her from too great devotion to mere 
vacuity, and puts a little substance into her judgements, 
Hence, on the positive side, few competent persons will 
find fault with the selections she has made. There js not 
one of the poems here given which is not really beautiful, 
or which will not give “ pleasure” to its fit audience, 

On the negative side, however, the book seems to us fatally 
defective. Miss Sitwell’s poetic sensibilities are keen, but 
limited. ‘The book leaves out far too much. It is a pity to 
have a taste so delicate that you cannot enjoy anything 
below the best-—even if your conception of what is the best is 
infallible. To appreciate Ilicet is a good thing ; to be unable 
to appreciate Sohrab and Rustum is at least an_ unlucky 
thing. It is unlucky also to have so exclusive an admiration 
of Goblin Market as to see no merit in the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. A certain catholicity of faste is eminently 
desirable : limitation, as the old thinkers said, is imper- 
fection. 

In the Introduction Miss Sitwell subjects her specimens 
to a technical analysis so elementary that we wonder mor 
than ever for what readers she is writing. She calls on us 
to note pauses, cresuras, liquids, vowels, alliterations, One 
would think that anyone capable of reading Swinburne at 
all could observe such things for himself. Indeed, in the 
case of Morris, Miss Sitwell bids us enjoy the poems without 
analysing them, as we enjoy the pleasures of summer. It 
would be well to enjoy the other poems in the same unsophis- 
ticated manner. But here again the result is rather to 
throw light on Miss Sitwell’s own mental processes than to 
illuminate the poems themselves. She attempts the dubious 
task of transferring effects from one sense to another, as if 
one should ask what is the colour of the smell of a rose. Thus 
she tells us that ‘ apricots” is a very full and ripe sound, 
** strawberries ’? a ‘“* darker. more secretive one, as though, 
like the fruit itself, it were hidden under leaves.” Doubtless 
this is so to her. But we know people to whom “ apricots” 
is a sour and attenuated sound, ** strawberries ” a bright and 
obtrusive one. It is all a matter of personal association, 
and you cannot force your own associations on others. 

At the same time we are glad that Miss Sitwell refuses to 
follow the prevailing fashion, and gives honour where it is 
due. For all the depreciation to which Swinburne is sub- 
jected to-day, he was, at his best, as Miss Sitwell says, a very 
great poet: and Tennyson, though perhaps at times too 
borné and didactic, is one of the chief Tyrie poets, and one 
of the most consummate phrase-makers, of our race, The 
man who cannot gain “ pleasure’? from either is not to be 


envied, E. FE. Kewcert, 


Real Letter-Writing 


Ten Letter-Writers. By Lyn L. Irvine. (Hogarth Press 


8s. 6d.) 


Eacu of these capable essays is compiete in itself and yet 
they are linked together by the quick perceptions of a mind 
that is aware of the unity of European civilization, has a 
sense of historical perspective, and displays characteristics 
that are feminine, and perhaps feminist as well. Five of 
Miss Lyn Irvine's letter-writers are men—Swift, Walpole, 
Cowper, Lamb and Mérimée—and five are women—Madame 
de Sévigné, Dorothy Osborne, Madame du Deffand, Lady 
Bessborough, and Mrs. Carlyle. Although Miss Irvine’ 
touch is nearly always deft and happy, she is at her best 
with her own sex. -** Letters,”’ she realises, ‘* are in many Ways 
women’s affair, so much so that one could select ten letter 
writers, from Madame de Sévigné to Mrs. Carlyle, all eithet 
women or, like Cowper, so feminine in their letters. that 
one can fairly group them with women.” And if (roughly 
speaking) women write letters while men write books, it is 
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pecause they have the patience to continue something begun 
rather than the patience to conceive and undertake some 
immense task in its entirety. Besides, being practical and 
closely involved with everyday life, they have neither time 
jor inclination to worry much about the fate of the universe, 
“The great legal theme of literature, the Job theme, lying 
pehind all tragedies, accords little with their natures 


not because Women imagine the world justly ordered, but 
pecause they are too familiar with injustice. The active 


enemies of slavery are the free or the partially free, not the 
saves themselves.” Let that serve as an indication both of 
Miss Irvine’s keen intelligence and of her gift for the pointed 
phrase. Few of her pages fail to show both qualities, but she 
isnot limited to cleverness in analysis and expression. Her book 
is likely to give its readers a clearer idea than they probably 
had before of what letter-writing really is. Those who have 
the time and opportunity will be encouraged to explore for 
themselves an enchanting field of literature; those who 
lack both will enjoy a detailed account of some of the finest 
flowers that field has produced. And those of an enquiring 
mind may well be led on to the study and enjoyment of 
letter-writers not touched on here, to Chekhow and Flaubert, 
for instance, to Vincent van Gogh and D. H. Lawrence. 

Occasionally Miss Irvine permits herself a generalization 
which seems inconclusive, but then, for many of us, other 
people’s generalizations are apt to seem much less satisfactory 
than our own. It is difficult to follow the attempt, with 
which this book opens, to make a distinction between litera- 
ture and letters, for there need be no such distinction where 
the best letters are concerned. Again, while the eighteenth 
century was a perfect age for letter-writing, the art is not 
necessarily confined to a leisured society. There is no evidence 
that it does not thrive to-day—on the contrary, there are 
certainly letter-writers as whimsical as Lamb, as copious 
as Walpole, and franker than Swift at work in our midst. 
But since there are not too many minds among us so neatly 
cultivated as Miss Irvine’s it would be foolish to eavil at one 
or two of her judgements. Everybody knows how an alert 
feminine intelligence tends to flit from one subject to another, 
across bridges which a man cannot always perceive, but 
while Miss Irvine takes us briskly with her from point to point 
we see the bridges and feel them under us, and by being shown 
how her ten letter-writers resemble each other and how they 
differ, we Jearn not a little of the nature of each. 

“The Jessomine smelt beyond all perfumes, and yet I 
was not pleased,”? writes Dorothy Osborne. The sentence 
reads like a Japanese poem translated, and we know we are 
in touch with a pensive, melancholy mind. We pass from 
Madame de Sévigné, with her tranquillity, her graceful style 
and philosophic outlook, to Horace Walpole and Madame du 
Deffand, to ** one of the oddest things in the history of human 
lationship,” to letters in which “a lifetime of experience, 
years of intellectual refinement and a most mature and 
lucid style are all put to the service of an emotion which 
normally burns itself out before cither experience or intellect 
or style has grown equal to its perplexities.” If Lamb and 
Cowper and Mrs. Carlyle are to the general reader more 
familiar letter-writers, Miss Irvine’s review of them is not 
lacking in freshness; and she reveals Lady Besshorough 
as a childlike and spontaneous kind of woman of rank, 
peculiarly English, and scarcely to be thought of apart from 
her time and class. It is to be wished that the essay on 
Mérimée were longer. His was a character in many ways 
hear to our time, this man of taste who possibly wrote Eugénie 
de Montijo’s letters to Louis Napoleon during her courtship, 
and who eventually ‘* found intuitively the refuge of specializa- 
tion to which so many have fled since his day.” 

A host of minor characters is almost bound to appear in 
aby account of letters and their writers. Not a few of Miss 
Irvine’s readers will be happy to catch a glimpse of Monsieur 
de Rambuteau, who was not good at spelling but always 
Wrote messages on his visiting-cards—to the Princesse de 
Ligne, ‘* Je suis Vénus en personne ” ; to Mrs. Graham, whose 
child George had entertained him in her absence, *‘ Votre 
gorge est admirable.”” And who will easily forget the wise- 
crack of the ingenuous Madame de Péreuse ? ‘On se marie 
beaucoup,” she said, “surtout les femmes.” 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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Hungry England 

J 

Hungry England. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Fenner Brockway has paid flying visits to the textile 
towns of Lancashire, to the Black Country and Birmingham, 
the Tyne and the Tees, South Wales, Glasgow, and certain 
depressed agricultural districts, being in each case fortunate 
enough to obtain the assistance of experienced and sympathetic 
guides. He reaches conclusions which he tabulates at the 
end of his book under sixteen heads. All of these are incapable 
of exact proof, e.g., “that actual hunger in the sense of 
nourishment less than enough to maintain bodily health exists 
widely in Britain,’ and most of them are already axiomatic 
with all Socialists and most philanthropists. But 
Mr. Brockway has selected with so much skill his examples 
of distress that he should not only make many converts, but 
do much to destroy the peace of mind of intellectually sincere 
opponents. 

The most significant passage in the book is that in which 
he gives contrasted figures for two districts of Glasgow, 
Calton, the wage-earners’ district, and Cathcart, where the 
comfortable classes live. 


By A. Fenner Brockway. (Gollancz. 


Calton. Catheart. 


Acreage ee ve ~ we 333 ve 1,327 
Population .. ee oe ee 33,971 .. 27,150 
Persons per acre... oe ea 102 xe 20 
Birth-rate per 1,000 ee ee 28.6 11.1 
Death-rate per 1,000 19.3 e6 9.9 
Infantile mortality rate per 1,000 131 50 


‘As I take down these figures I realize that “_ are more 
significant than anything I have seen,” says Mr. Brockway. 
No one with any heart could fail to lament every aspect of 
the great gulf here illustrated. But common sense will 
fasten its emphasis on the fourth row of figures, whose tragedy, 
here and elsewhere, Mr. Brockway appears to take too lightly. 
The birth-rate in the poor area is three times what it is in 
the rich one. Is there no limit to the State’s liability for giving 
these new citizens the material conditions of a decent life ? 
Otherwise there is no denying the force of Mr. Brockway’s 
indictment. and so well has he chosen his ground that there 
is in a sense no answer. The working-class of England in 
the depression of 1932 is better off than in the boom of 1913, 
and it is the essence of opposition to Socialism to believe 
that in twenty years’ time they will, if Capitalism is preserved, 
be still better off twenty years from now. But five reports, 
recently published by the Board of Trade, forbid the same 
comfortable conclusion regarding the depressed areas, and it is 
in terms of their conditions that Mr. Brockway has striven to 
demonstrate the ‘** Hunger” of England. He is right if he 
maintains that no appeal to averages can explain away or 
justify their sufferings; he is wrong if he maintains that 
neither they themselves nor the Government can be expected 
to fit them into the existing framework of society. 
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Life in English Literature 


in English Literature. An Introduction for Beginners. 


Life 
f “LL A.-G. Strong and Monica Redlich: (Gollancz. 5s.) 


By 
On the dust-wrapper of this book appears the legend, Avi 
Outline of English Literature. But ‘ the aim of this book,’’, 
write the authors, in their foreword, “is noc to provide a 
complete outline of English Literature, but simply to arouse 
interest . .°. the subject has been approached from the 
human angle only... the selections and groupings are 
entirely arbitrary, and sometimes unrepresentative.” Ours 
is, no doubt, an age of Outlines, and in contriving their principal 
title the publishers were in all probability guided by  con- 
siderations rather of economic policy ‘than of literary effect: 
It is not for us to dispute the ethics of their tactics, but we 
may reasonably consider their relation to the book in question, 
or rather to what, at their suggestion, we might have 
éxpected the book to be. For the guiding principle ini 
compiling any such popular passport to omniscience is surely 
that of presenting a summary, of making its contents 
representative of the mass of available knowledge on the 
Subject. Ab ovo usque ad mala : Miss Redlich and Mr. Strong 
have declined to adopt the phrase as a rubric of composition. 

This, however, has no bearing .on: the merits of the book 
itself. Though Messrs. Gollancz may have won the tug-of-war 
on the cover, within the victory is ours. The book is in three 
parts. The first, beginning, not unexpectedly, with Chaucer, 
carries us through Skelton, through the Renaissance, Spenser 
and Marlowe; down to Shakespeare and Ben Jonson; the 
second, from Milton to Dr.- Johnson, introduces, among others, 

. Dryden, Pepys, Defoe, Swift and Pope; the third, from’ 
Tennyson to Browning, deals with a score of essayists,’ 
novelists, and poets. Of all these, though it would be futile 
to overlook degrees of merit, the authors’ treatment is acute, 
stimulating, and frequently original. The allocation of 
space is both arbitrary and justified. There is no need to 
protest over omissions or to bewail inclusions. Thanks to 
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the lucidity of their writing and their faculty for choosin 
significant passages for quotation, we can examine the tho t 
and feelings of writers living in ages widely. dissimilar from 
our own. We can recognize that the barriers placed between 
them and us by the trappings of progressively more industria] 
and scientific ages find no counterpart in the realm of Sensation 
We see, in fact, that their incumbents are in essentials precisely 
the same as we are. And if in recording this we should appear 
to endorse a platitude, it should be remembered that this 
book is ‘an introduction for beginners,” and that the Con 
ventional attitude of such works towards any writer living 
before the Romantic movement is either that of an apologetic 
patronage towards a sort of precociously literate spectre from 
the past or of unnatural intimacy with a museum specimen, 


Living Sculpture 


Sculpture and the Living Model. 


By Erie Gill. 
Ward. 2s. 6d.) 


(Sheed and 

MODERN sculpture is now vindicated from the disrepute into 
which it had fallen owing to the recent defences put forward 
by Mr. Wilenski. Mr. Gill has shown that it is possible to give 
an exposition of a theory of sculpture without first damning 
with bad logic all those kinds of sculpture which are not for 
the moment in fashion. Like most theoretical writings about 
art produced by a practising artist, Mr. Gill’s pamphlet is the 
expression of a highly individual point of view, which will 
therefore not be to everyone’s taste nor explain all the 
different manifestations in modern sculpture. But it js 
written with such insight into the fundamental problems of 
sculpture and with such lucid simplicity that it is likely to 
remain the best ice-breaker for those who find a difficulty in 
understanding what modern sculpture is getting at. Instead 
of condemning as wicked ‘all those who have considered 
sculpture and drawing as primarily processes of mirror-like 
imitation, Mr. Gill points out that this is a very exceptional 
point of view and that we are liable to think it the natural 
attitude only because we happen to live at the end of one of 
the few ages in which it has been widely held. The more 
usual and, according to Mr. Gill, the truer view is that which 
regards sculpture as the imitation of things seen in the mind. 
This does not lead necessarily to abstraction, for ‘* nothing is 
in the mind but comes to it through the senses.” But the 
essence of sculpture is not the recollection of things seen but 
the imitation of images created by the mind which is a 
“knowing and loving apparatus.” 

- But if, by the emphasis which he lays on the part played by 
the mind in the production of sculpture, Mr. Gill is close to the 
tradition of the great Florentine idealists who led up te 
Michelangelo, he does not ‘for that reason scorn the purely 
material problems of the art. On the contrary, he develops 
the idea that each mental image requires to be translated inte 
the appropriate medium. Mr. Gill is even more practical in 
maintaining that it is in general desirable that the sculptor 
should produce what the customer wants, and he is opposed 
to the idea that the artist should be encouraged to develop 
his own idiosyncrasies or start stunts to attract the public 
taste for curiosities. Mr. Gill has also interesting ideas on 
the training of the sculptor, but from the point of view of 
introducing the well-intentioned but puzzled amateur to 
modern sculpture, the most valuable part of the work is cer- 
tainly the restrained demolition of the idea that photographie 
imitation is the erd of the art. No amount of exact argument 
will produce as much effect as an aphorism such as: * For 
sculptor, then, it seems that the living model is simply a kind 
of dictionary to which he turns when he is in difficulty about 
the spelling or accepted meaning.” 

The pamphlet contains as a frontispiece an exquisite wood- 
cut by the author, enigmatic at first sight but explained by 
the text. The book is beautifully printed in Mr. Gill's type; 
though it would be possible to quarrel with the arrangement 
of spacing the words at a set distance apart so that the page 
does not present a rectangular block of print. In spite of its 
shortness, Mr. Gill’s pamphlet is certainly one of the most 
important recent contributions to the theory of the visual 
arts. i 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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“His rationalism is matured, not 
damaged, by experience. He is a scientist 
devoted to poetry and art.” 
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in a long review headed 

“Surveyor of the Universe.” 
“He is a thinker who has never been | 
valued at his true worth, a pioneer 
in psychology, and one of the most 
delightful prose-writers of our time. 
... Havelock Ellis exhibits never more | 
clearly than in this book a synoptic, dis- | 
passionate view of the whole human 
scene.” 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Srrone. 


A Long Time Ago. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinomann. 7s. 6d.) 
Wanton Boys. By Richard Oke. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Lover’s Leap. By Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

August. By Knut Hamsun. (Cassell. 88. 6d.) 

Uproar in the Village. By Oskar Jellinck. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s.) 


Apples by Night. By H. A. Manhood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Marcaret KENNEDY’S new novel centres round a query. 
If it were a detective story, it might be called ‘‘ What Hap- 
pened at Inisbar?” In a very minor sense, I suppose it is a 
detective story, though the central riddle has nothing to do 
with crime. When the celebrated singer Elissa Kocber pub- 
lished her memoirs they contained a chapter entitled “A 
Summer in Ireland.”? Hope picks the book up eagerly, for she 
has heard many legends of the singer’s visit to the family in 
Ireland many years before. To her amazement, she reads in 
the chapter (a delicious parody of the average singer’s memoirs) 
that Elissa and Dick Napier were lovers. Indignant at having 
been told nothing about this, she inquires for the facts. Miss 
Kennedy gives us the facts, and the letters written by various 
members of the house party concerning the event. Elissa 
certainly came to stay, and she and Dick certainly disap- 
peared for three days, Dick returning in time to save Barney 
from the attentions of the local doctor. What had really 
happened ? 


A Long Time Ago gives Miss Kennedy the opportunity to 
exercise her characteristic gifts. She has assembled a delight- 
ful gallery of portraits, her dialogue is as fresh as ever, and she 
keeps her uncanny power of making even an argument about 
the powers of rival imaginary singers intcresting to the reader, 
One of the happiest portraits is the briefest—the ancient local 
doctor : 

“Kerran looked at the ancient, bone-handled scalpels, the 
unwieldy curved needles, all of them blunt and rusty, the stiff- 
jointed artery clips, and thought of a wood-carving set which 

e had once had as a boy and which had been left out by accident 
for six weeks in the rain... 

‘But you won’t operate if you think this attack has a chance 
of subsiding ?’ pleaded Kerran. 

‘Ah! Notat all. We'll have it out in the flick of an ass’s tail, 
the way he’ll never feel the miss of it.” 


Mrs. MacKansas has collected at her Corsican home as many 
famous authors as she can lay hands on, and has provided 
them with every comfort and convenience for the exercise of 
their art, including the famous view from her terrace. On 
the whole, however, the arts do not prosper, and her guests 
repay her poorly by indulging in all manner of quarrels, 
jealousies and intrigues. This state of affairs lasts until Mr. 
MacKansas discovers Sir Kensal Rise, whose speciality is best 
sellers about clean-limbed young men, making advances to his 
wife. He sends the whole house-party packing, and they 
adjourn with Mrs. MacKansas to her yacht. Here nature 
takes a hand, and the characters are subjected to a sterner 
test than those provided by leisure and boredom. 


Several writers have tried their hand at this sort of book 
since Mr. Oke wrote Frolic Wind, and it cannot be pretended 
that the comparisons are all in his favour; but he has a very 
individual voice, and is capable of notes which none of his 
competitors have hitherto sounded. Of Frolic Wind I re- 
member, not the witticisms and the scholarship, but the 
feeling and genuinc beauty of the second part, starting with the 
scene of the bathe @ deua. In the same way I shall remember 
Wanton Boys by a number of wholly admirable scenes, includ- 
ing poor Miss Plainbotham’s theft and all that followed it, Miss 
Littlemuch’s talk to the same lady for her own good, and the 
last chapters, which show the reactions of the various charac- 
ters to the fear of death. 


I was one of the few reviewers to enjoy Mr. Darby, and I 
hope, as an admirer of Mr, Martin Armstrong’s art, that I 
shall be likewise singular in failing to be very enthusiastic 
over Lover's Leap. Philip, Rose and Meriel all record their 
emotional histories in their diarics. Philip loves Rose so in- 
sistently that he irritates and loses her. He is then loved by 


Meriel in exactly the same manner, and runs away, 
having learnt wisdom, he returns to Rose : 


“In this pause in my relations with both of them I havo 
timo to ponder on all that has passed in these two years and 
half, and I have come to see how curiously parallel the two “ae 
are, the case of Rose and me with the case of me and Merie] fo 
in the first I played the part which Meriel played in the second.” 4 


Finally, 


ample 


Rose says very much the same; and the trouble with 
Lover's Leap is, I think, that the cases are parallel, and “ the 
voices” speak in precisely similar accents. Mr. Armstrong 
has differentiated between their characters perfectly in theory; 
but when we come to their diaries, the man, the sensible 
woman, and the foolish woman all write alike. That the 
writing is sensitive and distinguished need not be said—Mr, 
Armstrong is incapable of anything else. Lover's Leap is q 
serious, delicate, penetrating study of the emotions of credible 
characters, but it seems to me somehow to lack strength and 
backbone, and to be not quite good enough for the author of 
St. Christopher's Day. 


Volatile and vainglorious, August came home from his 
globe-trotting to the bay-settlement of Polden, determined to 
bring it up to date and make it an important town, with g 
post office, a bank, and a herring fishery of its own. After long 
struggles with the gentle, unambitious villagers, he was partly 
successful, remaining blithely himself both in success and 
failure. The villagers are charming, and it is for their sake 
that we rejoice in August’s successes and sorrow for his 
failures. Mr. Hamsun’s style, straightforward and full of 
humour, is exactly suited to his story. August is well off the 
beaten track, and should please almost every kind of reader, 


Herr Jellinek, a German writer new to British readers, 
takes us to Czecho-Slovakia and bids us observe the pea. 
santry. Uproar in the Village reveals him as a clear and 
vigorous writer with a hearty taste for melodrama and the 
power to make it convincing. He describes three occasions, 
on each of which the villagers were justified in their perturba- 
tion. In the first story, a judge discovers that a supposed 
murderer’s alibi involves the honour of his own wife. In the 
second, autumn manoeuvres in the country are complicated 
by the mess cook’s discovering that one of the lieutenants 
has been carrying on with his fiancée. In the third story, the 
guilt of a woman who has murdered her husband is unwittingly 
revealed by her child at the feast which celebrates her wedding 
to a lover. We look forward to reading a full-length novel by 
Herr Jellinek. 

Mr. Manhood’s new collection of stories, as its title suggests, 
shows a new and welcome side of his talent. The night of his 
imagination has abounded hitherto in mandrakes and toad- 
stools rather than in fruit so normal and sweet as the apple, and 
he proves that his powers as a story-teller do not in the least 
depend upon these macabre properties: 

“ At last Henri has finished the complicated business of closing 
the Café Bouillabaisse for the night. You would think he was 
wreparing it for God’s own reception, so great is his care. Shutters 

ave been slotted, cruets brought to harbour; cigarette ends 
collected into a paper bag for an unknown beggar. — Fishbones 
in a bucket look like crumpled snow-ferns. Chairs have been piled 
upon tables until the Café seems to be full of mighty, wrestling 
crabs. Mouse-traps are choicely baited and distributed, the chain 
clock wound and shaken until it responds with a leisurely chime. 
Ono by one tho five gas-jets are extinguished. Seen through the 
steam-braided glass of the kitchen door the Café has a submerged 
appearance, as if the sea had claimed it, made of it a paradise 
common to the souls of bouillabaissed fish.” 

This individual accuracy of description serves Mr, Manhood 
well, not only in the happy tale of Saint Henri, but in the 
title story, and in Cynicism, a piece rich in suggestion, which 
shows Mr. Manhood at his best. Excellent, too, are Wilful 
Murder and End Piece. Egg in Road is a capital little story, 
and one can understand why Mr. Manhood wished to give it 
an Irish setting ; but the lingo spoken by his two old women 
was never heard in Ireland, and I trust never will be. By 
their “‘ ye’s ” ye shall know them: the misuse of this pronoua 
at once betrays the unaccustomed tongue ; not that anything 
so subtle is needed in this case, Altogether, Apples by Night 
should advance and extend Mr. Manhood’s reputation 
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To Beautiful Islands in a Beautiful Ship 
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20,000-ton, turbo-electric ship 


VICEROY of INDIA 


Fitted especially for passengers’ 
enjoyment in tropical waters 


December 21 to January 28 — Thirty-eight days 
FARES from SEVENTY GUINEAS 


The Viceroy of India is beautifully fitted and appointed. Many single 
berth cabins. Handsome bathroom suites. Wide decks for sports, 
dancing, sun-bathing or rest. Excellent 3 la carte table. Unique per- 
sonal service. The itinerary brings the ‘’ Viceroy “ to the Azores on 
Christmas Day, thence to the Bermudas, and the British Isles of the 
Caribbean. Returning, stays will be made at Madeira and Casablanca. 


For cabin plan and pictorial description of the Cruise apply 


P&O CRUISES 


14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
City Office : 130, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Strand Office : Australia House, W.C.2 

or Local Agents 


WINTER TOURS TO EGYPT, INDIA eae ae 
CEYLON, &c. ‘ _ an emotes eae FS 
P & O ROUND VOYAGES 
ONE SHIP—1tst Cless 
Australia + &150 Straits » #140 ahi 
Japan » &150 Chine = &140 ae ™ 


LA Apply as above 
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Travel 


[We pubiish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 


abroad. They are written by correspondents who have visiled the places described, 
questions arising out of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 


Travel Manager, The Seectaror, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 


Travel in Egypt 


Tr is better, if you can, to land at Port Said. At Alexandria 
vou will be torn limb from limb by hordes of shrieking porters, 
and your luggage will be scattered to the winds ; at least you 
will feel like that. For the sake of your dignity and nerves, 
sell yourself body and luggage to some travel agency, and 
resolutely look the other way till you find yourself through 
the customs and safe in your railway carriage. Your luggage 
will really be perfectly undamaged. 


Neither Port Said nor Alexandria is worth staying at, 
uniess you have friends at one or the other: Port Said is no 
longer even the wickedest place in the world, though you may 
like to see the Suez Canal, and the statue of M. de Lesseps 
with, as Mr. Forster has said, bunches of bananas for fingers. 
Alexandria is worth driving round, at only to enjoy the 
splendid curve of the old harbour ; indeed, the town is worth 
two or three days if you have plenty of time. Get Mr. 
Vorster’s Guide if you can. The train journey to Cairo is 
comfortable, but if you can drive up it ts interesting to see 
the real Delta country, and non-Kuropeanized towns such 
as Damanhour and Tantah. Cairo, however, is your first 
objective. You need not stay at any of the hotels de lure, 
Shepheard’s, the Continental, or the riverside Semiramis, 
tor there are several good first-class hotels, and the prices 
throughout have been considerably reduced in the last year. The 
suburb of Heliopolis has its points; the hotels are quiet, 
and the architecture is amusing, but as a garden city it has 
not come up to expectations. Still it is comparatively 
removed from bustle. The most pleasant thing of all, 
however, is to stay at the Mena House Hotel, under the 
Pyramids ; but that means a long drive into Cairo. Previous 
Visitors to Egypt are reminded that there is now no Wast-en- 
Nil bridge : either vou ferry across, or go round by the Bulag 
Bridge. Helouan, about an hour away, is a pleasant spa, 
with golf-links in the desert. 

There are two worlds to be explored in Cairo; the ancient 
Kyyptian and the Saracenic. Suppose we begin with the 
Meyptian. TI suggest that one morning spent at the Mgyptian 
Musezun (do not forget that Friday is Sunday) in a cursory 
view is enough to begin with. Then, U think, the Pyramids. 
hey are more impressive at a distance, and more interesting 
elose to. The Sphinx is best seen by full moon, but must 
not be missed even by daylight. Cars can get very close, 
or vou may ride a camel; but if you go on foot provide your- 
self with the most authoritative-looking guide you can find, 
otherwise you will be pestered to death by aspirants for your 
favour, and sellers of sham antiques. The best Keyptological 
expedition, however, is to Sakhara, by car. Go by the Giza 
road, and come back by way of Memphis and the Colossus ; 
the drive each way is extremely pleasant ; going, along the 
strip which separates the desert from the sown, returning, 
through palm groves. At Sakhara, under the step pyramid, 
vou will see the earliest of all fluted columns, recently dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Firth, and other fascinating discoveries; 
while a little farther in the desert there are the portentous 
Apis tombs, and other exquisitely decorated ones discovered, 
vears ago by Mariette Pasha. Go for the day, and take your 
luncheon with you. 

But the thing to do in Cairo, unless you wish merely to idle 
happily in the streets admiring the pseudo-American archi- 
teciure, is to investigate the Saracenic work. Cairo is in many 
ways a very beautiful town, and its architecture, of its kind, 
(you may not like it) unsurpassed. Tf you go to the mujski 
or bazaar (of which more later) you can get a good preliminary 
idea of its delights in a very small area. Within a few 
hundred yards or so you can see the quite different mosques 
of Hakem, by the Saladin gate, Bab-el-Futuh, of Barqigq, 
and of Qalain, besides other smaller monuments including 
«a private house. You can then, if you are attracted, visit 
thn Tulan, El Movyad with its twin minarets, and, gem of 
vems, Sultan Hassan, to name only a few, besides the glories of 
the Dead City. The difficulty is guides; they know nothing. 
Vou can, however, go with Mrs. Devonshire, either on her 
weekiy party trips, or by engaging her privately ; you will 
then have a scholar of reputation to show you either what 
you want to see, or to take you to things you ought to see. 
The Arabic Museum is pleasantly arranged, and contains, 
roreover, the best collection of mosque lamps in the world ; 
there is none left in the mosques. 

For less highbrow entertainments there are, of course, 
the bazaars. The mujski is run largely for the bencfit of 
Karepeans (and, naturally, of the shopkeepers): ib is 


2 
} 
‘ 


picturesque, the smells vary from the delicious to the 
nauseating, there are good things to buy (if vou are not 
expert, seek advice), and you will, if you buy anything, ly 
offered very good tea, You must, of course, bargain ; that 
is the fun of the thing. If you really want to see a native 
bazaar, however, go to the other side of the Mujski Street 
to the spice bazaar, and the Algerian bazaar. These are fap 
pleasanter, less noisy and the real thing. You can still soe 
the Dervishes dance on Fridays, but now they gvrate very 
slowly, Expeditions from Cairo, besides that to Sakhara, 
are to the Delta Barrage with its fine gardens ; and, if you 
want to see the desert, the splendid drive to Suez and back, 
A longer expedition is that to the monasteries of the Wadi 
Natran, and it is possible to go to the mysterious Siwa; but 
these forays need organizing. 

You will want to go South. If you have time, T should 
strongly recommend a short stay in the oasis of the Fayim; 
there is now a good hotel—one. The country is “quite 
different from anything else in Kgypt, with waterfalls, olives 
and a lake: the people are also different. Purchases at the 
Government arts and erafts school there are well worth 
making: To mean such things as silks and. suit-cases. If 
you are there at the beginning of Ramadan, vou will see a 
wonderfully: gay and noisy medixeval procession of the 
guilds, 

Then, it goes without saying, Luxor and Aswan, at nejther 
of which places is it necessary to stay at the Grand Baliylon 
Hotel: unless you are an ardent Kgyptologist vou will not 
want to delay over Abydos, Edfu and such places, where, 
hesides, accommodation is poor. Luxor is tremendous. 
You will, alas! be harried by guides and such-like, but do 
not try on them your recently-acquired terms of abuse, or 
objurgations to go away very swiftly; they will have no 
effect. Say simply, in a detached way, ana baladi-—t am 
of the country—and you will be left in comparative peace. 
Tuxor temple is impressive, but Karnak is more so; and 
do not miss there the statue of Sekmet, one of the most 
awwesome, even terrifying things, sculpture has ever pro- 
duced. You will naturally go across the river to Thebes, 
and motor to the Ramasseum and other sites, to the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, to the Tombs of the Queens, 
and so on; but much is to be said for going on a donkey 
if you can stand it: you will then go over the hill instead 
of round. The scenery is as exciting as the tombs. Do 
not miss Medinet Haba, which, though late and_ therefore 
subject to the scorn of archacologists, is a gem. Once you 
have seen Luxor, you will be able to spend your time more 
enjovably in the Cairo Museum, 

Aswan is one of the most charming places in the world, 
You are comparatively free of archaeology there, and can 
enjoy the country. For inland sightseeing the camel is 
recommended, but you should spend most of your time on 
the water, round Elephantine Island and so on. Go by 
boat to the great dam, up by the lock and down by the 
rapids : vou will not see much of Philae in the winter, but 
no matter. With any luck you will get quite hot at Aswan 
in the daytime; but Egypt in the winter is a cool climate; 
it is cold every night, and you must at all costs take winter 
clothes with vou, though vou may want lighter things for 
the daytime. 

Travel to Egypt is much cheaper than it was, and you are 
advised to get the pamphlet from the Egyptian Travel Bureau, 
60 Regent Strect, for all details. To give a rough idea, fora 
six-weeks’ trip from Marseilles and return, you can take 4 
de luve tour, including Cairo, Luxor and Aswan, for £98, 4 
first-class one for £84. You can go for three weeks in a“ B” 
category for £52. This includes all hotel and travel expenses. 
The first-class hotels are the ‘ Metropolitan’ in Cairo, the 
* Grand’ at Helouan, ‘ Mena House,’ ‘ The Luxor’ at Luxor, 
and the ‘ Grand’ at Aswan. The last three I can recommend 
from personal experience. ‘The situations are excellent, the 
food good, and the service all you can want. There is 4 
scheme on foot, by now probably ratified, for these hotels te 
provide pension at the rate of £25 a month; so if you want 
to make a longer stay the cost will not be excessive. If you 
want to make your own way there, I believe it is now possible 
to get to Egypt by all sea route for £14 odd. The quickest way 
is by Venice ; or if you hate the sea you can pick up the boat 
at Brindisi; or you can go from Naples. But at any rate, 
once vou have been to Keypt you will want to go there agai. 

Bonamy Dorr's. 
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When you retire 
will you be independent ? 


Make certain of future independ- 

ence for yourself and your family 

through a participating Endow- 

ment Assurance policy in a 

company with a consistently high 
bonus record. 


*¢ Tf life’s worth living 
it’s worth insuring.” 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 











COMPLETE AND POST THIS SLIP 





To THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office : 1, Dale St., LIVERPOOL. LONDON (Chief Office) : 1, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send particulars of 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
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Safe Deposit Service 
of the 


Midland Bank ees 


Attention is directed to the following 
features of the Safe Deposit facilities 
available to the public at the Head Office 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST cr RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS... ... —_... £49,416,137 











2 it was i 
OVER 200 YEARS of the Midland Bank : jak a 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. SECURITY. A specially constructed strong have mal 
room, ms 35-ton -sonipe 9 door and frame, era in thi 
contains a large number of private safes with 7 : 
_ A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL deed boxes. Only two keys of each safe have pate 
| AND ‘FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE been made. Both are handed to the renter, and’ g' } 
| Th Bank i dj q ‘ : who thus has sole access to his safe. that the 
e Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as : reat cc 

= PRIVACY. Renters may examine the contents 8 Je 
| Trustee and Executor. of their boxes, deal with correspondence and the N - 
| conduct interviews in private rooms, each that 1s 
| LONDON OFFICES: equipped with a telephone. here an 
| . : ECONOMY. The fees range from Ios. to the Grea 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. per annum, according to the size of = financial 
| West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. serge ag a of private strong rooms country 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. | eee SeREnEe Se £9 Dee Se hitherto 
ui — eter — of ~~. Apply for particulars to . ‘ai 

ond Street— ew Bond Street, W.1. of Join 
‘ | M providec 
Head Office: EDINBURGH ID LAND BANK if sixty 
The u 
General Manager : ‘ SAFE DEPOSIT nase 

SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. * 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 referred 


245 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. of busit 


Associated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. : a to be ar 
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Centenary of Joint Stock Banking 
The National Provincial 


Jr was in the early part of the nineteenth century that 
developments in Banking occurred which may be said to 
have marked the commencement of the joint stock banking 
erain this country which has been during the greater part 

of the century closely linked with the growth in industrial 
and general prosperity. It is not uninteresting to remember 
that these developments coincided with a period of 
great commercial and financtal strain following upon 
the Napoleonic Wars, just as to-day there is so much 
that is abnormal and chaotic in financial conditions 
here and in many parts of the world following upon 
the Great War of 1914-18. About the year 1825 a serious 
financial crisis disclosed the weakness of a number of 
country Banks and in the year following the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the Bank of England was broken, 
an Act having been passed allowing the establishment 
of Joint Stock Banks with the privilege of note issuing 
provided there was no office in London or within a radius 
of sixty-five miles. 

The unsatisfactory conditions of a century ago and the 
numerous failures of the small private Banks already 
referred to proved the signal for leading politicians, men 
of business and bankers to consider the best methods 
to be adopted for taking advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the new Act and between the years 1831 
and 1886 the National Provincial, the Westminster and 
Midland Banks—some of them under different names 
originally—may be said to have come into existence. 

In view of the approaching centenary of several of the 
Joint Stock Banking Institutions I refer in a_subse- 
quent article to the origin and evolution of several of 
our banking institutions. To the National Provincial 
Bank, however, seems to belong the first right of centenary 
celebrations inasmuch as there is but slight change 
in the title and general composition of that Bank to-day 
from the one assumed on its establishment in 1833. I 
am indebted to the official organ of that Bank and to that 
of the Union Bank Staff Association for some details 
of the establishment and progress of the Bank which 
are exceedingly interesting as throwing light upon the 
conditions which were responsible for the establishment 
of joint stock banking as well as for the almost instant 
suecess which attended the movement. The “ great idea,” 
says the writer of this series of articles to which we have 
referred, seems to: have been that a Metropolitan estab- 
lishment controlling country branches was very desirable, 
and some time before action was taken a meeting was 
held at Brown’s Hotel, Westminster, to consider the 
whole subject, and in the following month at an adjourned 
meeting it was resolved : 

“That the establishment of joint stock banks under a proper 
system of control and responsibility appears to this meeting deserving 
of the consideration and encouragement of the Government, the 
Iegislature and the publie. 

That a system of banking, bringing under the review of a central 
board in London the issue of paper money in the country appears 
at this meeting calculated to lead to such prudent regulations as 
may apply the check, derived from the state of foreign exchanges, 
to the amount of currency in circulation. 

That a system of London Management and subscription applied 
to the direction of country banking appears to this meeting well 
calculated at once to afford a profitable employment for capital 
where it is superabundant, and to give relief where local circum- 
stances may have limited the amount and facilities for banking 
accommodation.”? 

DemMaND For Jomnr Stock Banks. 

In March of 1880 it was resolved to take the necessary 
steps to form such an establishment as had been proposed 
and resolutions were passed accordingly. A prominent 
Member of Parliament at that time, the Hon. H. T, 





Liddell, pointed out that in 1793 the total number of 
bankruptcies was 1,956. the number of country bankers 
comprised being 26 and the actual number who stopped 
payment was 100, while in the nineteen years from 
1793 to 1811, 87 commissions of bankruptey were issued 
against country bankers. Altogether between 1792 and 
1830 no fewer than 294 commissions for bankruptcy 
were issued against country bankers. Sir Henry Parnell, 
who presided over the meeting at which Mr. Liddell was 
the principal speaker, expressed his approbation of the 
proceedings of the gentlemen who had held meetings 
already upon the plan of a Bank, now under considera- 
tion, and he had no doubt that if their efforts were as 
effectually supported as there seemed to be every pro- 
bability they would be, by other commercial gentlemen, 
the proposed Metropolitan Bank would be easily estab- 
lished on the best principles and with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the public. 
Tue Deep or SETTLEMENT. 

These preliminaries were followed by the publication of 
a prospectus on April 6th, 1833, and on September 23rd 
of that year a Deed of Settlement was drawn up which 
provided 

“That the several persons, parties to these presents (all of whom 
are hereafter distinguished by the title of Proprietors), and the 
several other persons who shall become Proprictors, as hereafter 
is mentioned, shall, while holding Shares in the Capital of the 
Society or Co-partnership, be and continue until the same shall 
be dissolved under the provision in that behalf contained, a Society 
or Co-partnership by and under the name of ‘ The National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, ” 

GrowTH IN Prorits. 

At one time and after the absorption of the Union Bank 
of England the Bank bore the somewhat unwieldy title 
of National Provincial and Union Bank of England 
Limited, but in 1924 when there was a general disposition 
to abbreviate, for purposes of convenience, the titles of all 
the banks, the present style was adopted of the National 
Provincial Bank Limited. There were several points of 
interest in the terms of this original Deed of Settlement, 
one provision being to the effect that “‘ twenty Proprietors, 
holding not less than 500 Shares, may make a requisition 
to inspect at office hours all books, writings and docu- 
ments relating to the business of the Bank, and may make 
any extracts therefrom and may cast up any of the 
accounts therein contained without any hindrance or 
denial whatsoever.” It was also provided that the annual 
report should give a general statement of funds, property 
and profits, together with a forecast of future progress. 
It is not surprising, however, to.note that there was a 
proviso in the Settlement to the effect that the informa- 
tion so disclosed would be “ entirely at the discretion of 
the Court of Directors.” The original London office to 
control the provincial establishments was acquired at 
50-51 Broad Street, very near to the site of the present 
building, and the first general meeting of the bank was 
held at the London Tavern, in Bishopsgate, on May 8th, 
1834. The prospectus of the bank had been inserted in 
all the leading newspapers and the original capital of 
10,000 £100 shares was quickly over-subscribed. It was 
at Gloucester that the first branch was opened in 1834. 
The first published figures of the bank simply showed the 
effect of the instalments paid up on the capital, most of 
which was represented on the other side of the Statement 
by Cash at Bank and advances to branches. From the 
very outset the new undertaking prospered, and in 1836 
there was a small issue of new shares at a premium. 
Profits during the earlier years were small, being affected 
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Head Office “ 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
_ 


er District Office: 


43 SPRING GARDENS. 


Vianchest 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1932 ... 


£7,190,866 
£76,293,511 


The Bank has 555 Office 
the princip 


Agents in - 
and abroa 
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al towns at home 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar 
for Public and Corporate Bodies. 








ALEXANDERS — 


LIMITED, 


24. Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


Capital Auseret . - £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares ,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - : . 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 
CoLin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman, 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E, 


Iertc Gore Browne, D.S.O, 
FRANK NEWcomn. | 
RoBerRT ALEXANDER. | 
\lanager—V. Newcomp. 
Sub-Manager—B. VF. Crewpson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—V. C. Tone, 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
irom time to time in the daily papers. Lor longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills | 
of any maturity. 











THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED | 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. f (Inland “ Sarsrevo, Wrre, Lonvon.”” 
Addres j ** SAESREV LONDON 
Te No.: Mansion Hovse 7842, 
Affiliated Institution in Poland: 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW | 























BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


MALTA GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON LIVERPOOL + MANCHESTER 
| HAMBURG NEW YORK 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


Head Office : 
34 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS. BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto 
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by the general conditions of commerce of that time, but 
they steadily progressed. At that time it must be re- 
membered that the statement. of accounts was for the 
most part a statement of profits and not a detailed 
halance-sheet such as those which appear to-day. 

EXTENSION OF BANKING ACTIVITIES. 

The years following 1846 were characterized by con- 
siderable activity in commercial enterprise, and there 
an be no question that this period of prosperity was due 
inno small degree to the extension which had taken place 
in the Joint Stock Banking activities of the country, the 
effect of which, in its turn, reacted upon the welfare of 
the banks themselves. Thus by 1858 I find that the sub- 
gribed capital of the N.P.B. had grown to £1,500,000 
with a paid-up capital of £600,000, and while at that. 
riod reaction from previous prosperity had set in and 
thee was much industrial depression, the National 
Provincial Bank exhibited a thoroughly sound position 
and by 1860 its prosperity had become so marked that the 
directors distributed reserves to the extent of 20 per cent. 
of the paid-up capital among the shareholders. Con- 
timed progress, with profits, of course, affected from 
time to time by the general conditions in the country, 
occurred, and on the first oceasion of a full statement of 
liabilities and assets being issued in 1872 the bank was 
able to show a total of Deposits of over £17,000,000 with 
a Reserve Fund of over £500,000. Three years later the 
Deposits had grown to over £25,000,000. As in the case 
of so many of our leading banks of to-day, this growth in 
size and importanee was accompanied by numerous 
amalgamations, and in more recent times some of the 
more important of these included the purchase in 1918 
of the shares of the Union of London and Smiths Bank, 
while in 1919 the business was acquired of the Bradford 
District Bank, this latter purchase having, as events 
proved, an important result, in the fact that Sir Alfred 


Lewis, who, as the general manager and a director of 
the Bradford Bank had already achieved a high reputa- 
tion, was appointed as a joint general manager of the 
National Provincial, of which to-day he is the chief 
general manager and also a member of the board. Stil 
later the announcement was made that the bank had 
acquired the entire business of Coutts and Company and 
also the business of the Sheffield Banking Company. 

There is always something interesting and even fasci- 
nating in noting the full extent of the growth and pro- 
sperity whether of an individual or of an institution, and 
in recording the great expansion which has taken place 
within a century in the importance and activities of the 
National Provincial Bank it must be remembered that 
this growth, together with that achieved by the other 
bankings institutions of the country, is closely linked 
with the growth which has taken place in the wealth and 
prosperity of the country as a whole. Commencing, as 
we have seen, with a trifling amount in deposits, and with 
only one or two provincial offices working, the latest 
balance-sheet. of the National Provincial Bank reveals 
a paid-up capital of £9,479,000, with a Reserve of 
£8,000,000 and with Deposits of about £262,000,000, 
while in place of the one or two offices at the time of 
establishment the total number of branches and agencies 
now opened is nearly 1,400. 

Throughout the whole period of its history the National 
Provincial has been fortunate as regards the ability of 
its directorate and its officers. For many years the 
bank did not adopt the policy of a permanent chairman, 
many distinguished men, including the late Lord Inchcape, 
occupying the chair at the annual meetings at different 
periods. A few years ago, however, it was decided to 
adopt the system of a permanent chairman. To that 
position Sir Harry Goschen was unanimously elected, 
and his addresses to shareholders now constitute one of 
the interesting features of the annual meetings of bankers. 


Remarkable Progress 


Ivy view of the fact that the National Provincial Bank 
celebrates its centenary in the coming year, and because 
the details of its origin and progress apply to the progress 
of joint stock banking generally, I have devoted consider- 
able space to that particular institution, The progress 
achieved by the other great banks of the country has, 
however, been equally striking, and I suggest that a study 
of this banking progress and what it achieved for the 
country constitutes in itself an effective reply to some of 
the foolish attacks which are being made in some quarters 
upon our banking system, and to which attention is devoted 
in an article which appears on a later page in the current 
number of the Spectator. 

As regards purely Metropolitan banking, pride of place, 
as a pioneer amongst the joint stock banks, must be given 
to the old Westminster Bank established in 1834; its 
contemporary which it subsequently absorbed, the London 
and County Banking Company, was established in 
1836. The Bank started its career at 38 Throgmorton 
Street with a single branch office at Waterloo Place. and 
the first annual report contained some interesting 
allusions to the opposition with which the directors had 
met in the formation of the bank. This same report 
showed a small profit for the year of about £3,500, while 
the deposits totalled about £180,000 ; this, after paying 
preliminary expenses amounting to £10,636. To-day 
this great Bank which in course of time has swallowed up 
such mammoth institutions as the London and County, 
Parrs, and Stuckeys, shows a total of deposits of over 
£270,000,000 with assets of over £309,000,000 and with 
branches extending almost throughout the kingdom. 


THe MIpLANp. 


The Midland Bank which was destined to become the 
largest bank in the country and, indeed, at one time the 
largest bank in the world, was founded in Birmingham in 
1336, as the Birmingham and Midland Bank, with a paid- 
up capital of only. £28,000. Its success, however, was 
mmediate and under successive able managers its import- 
ance grew steadily. In 1879the bank had about £2,000,000 
In deposits with only four branches. Immediately before 


the War the deposits had grown to £94,000,000, and the 
branches to 867, but by the end of 1931 the deposits 
reached the colossal total of £362,000,000, while the total 
assets were about £407,000,000 and there were 2.128 
branches. No bank, perhaps, achieved more in the way of 
the absorption of other institutions, that process being 
especially pronounced during the period of the manage- 
ment and chairmanship of the late Sir Edward Holden. 
Moreover, the bank, under his leadership, was a pioneer 
in the matter of the undertaking of foreign exchange 
business by the joint stock banks. 


BaRCLays. 

Barclays Bank falls into the rank of those institutions 
whose early beginnings are veiled by the newer title. 
More, perhaps, almost than any of the other banks, 
Barclays is the outcome of the combination of some of the 
oldest private banks in the country and especially in East 
Anglia. Many of those banks were established in the 
eighteenth, and some even in the seventeenth century. 
The history of the bank as a joint stock company, however, 
dates from the amalgamation in 1896 of twenty private 
banks which were then transacting business in various 
parts of England. The first balance-sheet of the limited 
company, therefore, showed the position on July Ist, 
1896, giving a total of deposits of over £26,000,000, while 
at the time of the amalgamation there were 181 branches. 
To-day the deposits are over £341,000,000, while there are 
2,072 branches. Moreover, under the present chairman- 
ship of Mr. Goodenough a feature of the later days of the 
Bank's history has been the entry into overseas banking 
through the formation of the subsidiary concern known as 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) which 
represents a fusion of several important banks which had 
been engaged in activities in our Dominions, in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 

LiLoypbs. 

As in the case of Barclays so with Lloyds, the business 
was founded on some of the most important of the old 
private banks of the country and especially those in the 
Birmingham district. Under its present title the Bank 
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Up to 1 5 %amnin 
with SECURITY! 


Look around you. Half your friends are worrying 
themselves ill over “depressions.” A haunting fear 
' of the future is dragging them down into an abyss of 
despair. In the turmoil of financial fluctuations they 
are letting their savings slip through their fingers. Why? 
Because they have missed the straightest road to financial 
security — a CANADA LIFE GUARANTEED 
ANNUITY. 

Safeguard yourself before your future is threatened. 
By investing your money with the Canada Life you 
will secure a guaranteed income of up to 15 per cent. per 
annum according to your age. And your money will be 
absolutely safe, for the assets of this British company 
are over £42,000,000. An Annuity is the ideal scheme 
for those over middle age. For younger men and women, 
the Company has other equally sound and attractive 
investment schemes. 

Thousands of people have realised the outstanding 
advantages of a Canada Life investment. It is safe. 
It is free from complications. It gives you a larger 
income from capital. Full details can be had for the 
asking. 


Y, WY), 


CANADA. LIFE 


nt he p oa 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
Established 1847. 
| J. R. Wandless, F.1.4., Manager, 2 St. James's Sq., London, S.W.1 
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MARINE ACCIDENT 





All classes of Insurance trans- 
acted, and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken 





HEAD OFFICE : 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Marine Department: 157 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Branches & Agencies throughout the World 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 
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was established in Birmingham as a joint stock institution 
1865 by the amalgamation of Messrs. Lloyds and 


Company (established in 1765) and Messrs. Moilliet and 
sons. During the whole of the Bank's history there has 
been a continuous increase in its resources both from 
natural growth and the policy of amalgamation. At the 


moment of its establishment as a joint stock institution 
ip 1865 the total of deposits was £1,166,000, while the 
number of branches was few. To-day deposits stand at 
(937,006,000, while there are over 1,900 oflices in England 
and Wales with offices also in India and Burma. Among 
the many absorptions of other institutions, none, perhaps, 
was more important than the absorption some years ago 
of the Capital and Counties Bank. 
MARTINS. 
Last. but by no means least, must be mentioned the 
evolution of the old-established business of Martins Bank, 
| which, in its old form was among the oldest of our banking 
| institutions. On the occasion of its fusion some years ago 
1# with the Bank of Liverpool—a concern established as far 
| back as 1831—the style of the bank for a short time 
heeame the ‘ Bank of Liverpool and Martins,” but 
following the fashion of short titles it is interesting to note 
that the stvle of the bank to-day has reverted to that of 
“Martins Bank Limited.” The latest balance-sheet 
shows deposits of over £76,000,000, while the institution 
which started with its one office in Lombard Street, now 
has branches scattered over many parts of the country, 
the strongholds being in the Midlands and the North. 
Only during this coming week the magnificent new head 
oflices in Liverpool are to be ready for occupation. 

It should be needless to say that the growth in the 
individual activities and = strength of these banking 
institutions is reflected in the activities of banking as a 
whole. A century ago the clearings of all bankers’ 
cheques in the course of a year was under £1,000,000 ; the 
total for last year was no less than £36,000 millions. How 
greatly this system of deposit and cheque banking has 
ministered to the growth in the wealth and importance of 
the country it would be impossible to over-state. 

Artutr W. Kippy. 


Selecting a Life Office 


To participate or not to participate in the profits should 
be one of the first points to be considered by a proposer 
for life assurance. If a non-profit policy be chosen the 
selection of the office with which to place the assurance 
will be mainly determined by the rate of premium charged. 
having due regard to the security offered, though other 
matters, such as surrender values, loan facilities and 
policy conditions should receive attention. 

A with-profit policy will generally yield better results 
than one without participating rights and is therefore 
more often favoured. The selection of an office for a 
with-profits assurance calls for great judgement and know- 
ledge of the position and prospects of the various assurance 
societies. Comparative rates of premium may be largely 
ignored because the ultimate return will depend on 
honuses, which, in turn, will hinge on future profits. 
Selection is really an attempt to forecast the future. 

But that is not all. Different offices have different 
methods of dividing the profits among the policyholders. 
Some methods are more favourable to one plan of assur- 
ance than to another, some are more favourable to longer 
endowment periods than to shorter terms, and some to 
younger ages than to older. The circumstances and 
desires of each applicant must be studied, especially his 
age and the nature of the assurance contemplated. 
Broadly speaking, however, the return on a with-profits 
policy will be mainly governed by the profits available for 
distribution, 


—_| / It 


os 


3 SourRcE OF BONUSEs. 
_ Never before, owing to the course of financial affairs 
mM the last year or two, and the sudden reduction in 
Interest rates brought about by the conversion of War 
Loan, has it been so difficult’ to gauge life assurance 
profits in the future. The biggest source of profit hitherto 
has been the excess of the net interest earned on the funds 
over the rate assumed for the computation of liabilities. 
British life offices commonly take 3 per cent. as the basis 


of their actuarial calculations. Any reduction in the rate 
of interest earned will fall wholly on the marginal profit 
and will affect that to a relatively greater extent than the 
proportionate decline in the net interest rate. On a 
valuation rate of 3 per cent. and an actual net rate 
earned of 4} per cent. the profit margin is 1} per cent. ; a 
drop of } per cent. in the net. rate earned would cut the 
profit margin down by 50 per cent. This indicates the 
importance of the interest factor on bonuses. 

The net interest rate is what counts—not the gross rate. 
Income-tax plays a considerable part in life assurance 
profits. With income-tax at 5s. in the £ a 5 per cent. 
gross interest rate equals £3 15s. per cent. net. If the 
gross rate falls to 4 per cent. and income-tax to 3s. in the 
£, the net interest rate would be £3 8s. per cent. On 
these bases a decrease of 1 per cent. in the gross rate would 
be confined to 7s. per cent. in the net. 

No profit can be truly said to be earned from interest 
unless the principal is intact. A sum of £100 invested at 
5 per cent. will produce in twelve months £5, but if the 
value of the principal has meanwhile shrunk to £95 the 
owner at the end of the year is no better off ; he has just 
his original capital and no more. In effect, no interest 
has been earned. A life office has carefully to preserve 
the capital value of its investments because it must always 
be able to pay 20s. in the £ on its liabilities ; anything less 
would mean insolvency. The only way that shrinkage of 
capital value can be made good is out of profits, thereby 
diminishing the amount available for bonuses. 

Errects OF DEPRECIATION. 

Depreciation clearly affects the distributable profit. 
The mode and time of dealing with it has also a consider- 
able bearing on the theoretical rate of interest earned. If 
profits are applied to writing off depreciation, the value of 
the investments is apparently reduced though the interest 
produced remains unchanged. Averaged over the written 
down value the interest earnings appear to be at an 
increased rate. In point of fact, the profits appropriated 
for depreciation will themselves be invested and produce 
interest, so that the tetal interest earnings will be larger, 
tending to increase further the apparent rate of interest. 

On the other hand, if depreciation be dealt with by 
setting up an investment reserve, though the total 
interest earnings would be the same as by the writing 
down method their ratio of yield would, by comparison, 
he less. This seemingly lower rate of interest, as com- 
pared with the written down method, would produce a 
seemingly smaller margin of profit. We have already 
seen that the interest profit margin is disproportionately 
affected by a decline in the net interest rate and this 
disproportion would be intensified by providing for 
depreciation by an investment reserve. The profits 
reserved will produce interest, and this additional interest 
will tend to raise the apparent profit margin. 

These complications revolve round the value of the 
investments, and this value turns on the date of valuation. 
So important is the date that one office at least in this 
country last December postponed its valuation to a more 
favourable time, while in America official permission was 
granted to insurance companies to value their seeurities 
on a date different from the normal. British life offices 
do not all value on the same date, and, consequently, 
the book value of their assets relative to current quota- 
tions exhibit great variations. Offices which have 
written their securities down to the end of 1931 level now 
find that these show a great appreciation. 

APPRECIATION AS A RESERVE. 

Should this appreciation be written up? To do so 
would be to reduce the apparent rate of interest on their 
investments and to start a new series of changes in the 
reverse direction to those attending depreciation. The 
usual practice is to write down depreciation but not to 
write up appreciation. Appreciation that is not written 
up forms an internal reserve, available to meet any 
reaction in quotations. This buffer against fluctuations 
on the Stock Exchange exercises a steadying influence on 
the amount of the distributable profit and therefore on 
bonuses. 

The question of appreciation is likely to loom large in 
the future. The concomitant of a rise in stocks is a fall 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA .mreo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in Sovth Africa end to the Govern- 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 


ments of 


Tanganyika 





CAPITAL— 


Authorised and Subscribed 


Capital Paid-up £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund ; ne £2,500,000 
Reserve for E ae Cc alatpannninn £664,170 
Capital Uncalled . ‘ £7,500,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 


West 


THaimb 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


End Branch- 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 


urg Ao ‘ 


49-53 


and Centrai Africa, 





} £10,000,000 





£13,164,170 





Head Office: 





‘§ Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Bank of British West Africa Ltd., 
Schauenburger-strasse. 








COMMERCIAL SERVICE || 








The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 
Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service 
is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 








THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 





application. 


Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


It gives the 


latest information on all South, East and 





BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 








BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site } 
of the existing Head Office. : 
OVER 2,050 
Branches in England and Wales. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), | 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, | 
The British Linen Bank, | 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. | 




















The 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ea --- $50,000,000 | 
ISSUED AND FULLY a Ur. . --» $20,000,000 | 

] {STERLING | SS Br 500,000 | 
RESERVE FUNDS \ SILVER 0,000,000 | 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office -.- HONGKONG. | 


| 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 


3 Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Chairman. 
E. PEARCE, Deputy-Chairman. 
W. Hz. BELL. G. MISKIN. 
A. H. COMPTON. 








T. JOHNSON y 


CHIEF MANAGER - 


Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamb burg, 
Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, | 

] 


Cc olombo, 


H an kow, 


Mou «den, 


Rangoon, 


Ae R. SHAW. 
P. WARREN. 
° - - V. M. GRAYBURN. 





J. A. PLUMMER. | 
| 

BRANCHES : | 
| 


“okohama. 





COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 


Sir Charles 


A. H. Barlow. 


D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke. } 

Cc. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. 

Sir George pwr re: A. M. Townsend. 
-B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Cc. F. Whigham. | 


H 
om Manager, G. M. Dalgety. 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


Dp. < 


Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. 


Jones, R. E. N. Padfield. 
Accountant, A. Moncur.. 








g GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


a 








‘THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


EST. {BLISHED 1810. 


Head Office : EDINBU RGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE. 
Secretary: GEORGE HAY. 





Capital Subscribed- £7,500,000 
Capital paid up- — 
| Reserve Fund 


| Deposits 





well as 2 London Offices. 





£2,250,000 
£2,850,000 


(31st Oct. 1931) £32,112,042 


| The Bank has 340 Offices in Scotland, as | 
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in interest rates. If appreciation is written up and treated 
jsdistributable profit it partially offsets the loss of income 
from lower interest rates. The temptation to adopt. this 
course will be strong, especially in the face of competition 
with offices who, by the mere incidence of the date of 
valuation, have not had to write down their securities so 
heavily, but it will be jeopardizing the future for a present 

jn and sound finance is against it. ‘I he actions taken 
by the offices in this respeet should be closely watched. 

Real loss of interest income has been incurred by life 
fices in Varying degrees, Interest on National War 
Joan holdings, for instance, will be eut from 5 per cent. 
to 3f per cent. Conversions of other stocks, including 
industrial debentures, to lower rates of interest will 
obably come about. Still more serious are the losses 
caused by defaults on foreign loans and by depreciated 
wurrencies ; not only is there the absence of interest, but 
alo a fall in capital value, 


Best 
Knowledge of the investments is of assistance in gauging 
honus prospects, Detailed lists of these are not, as a rule, 
published, but rough classificat ions are given in the annual 
reports and should be carefully studied. Most, of the 
changes referred to above arise in connexion with Stock 
Exchange securities. Mortgages and loans have been 
affected by the operative influences, their income yield 
and capital value remaining the same, The earning 
powers of property also seem to be unimpaired, The 
proportions in which these various groups of investments 
are held will govern the future seale of bonuses, Offices 
which have invested in mortgages, loans and property are 
hetter placed than those which have invested in stocks 
and shares, 

Proposers may wonder whether in the circumstances 
it would not be better to play for safety and select a non- 
profit policy. Rates of premium for this kind of assur- 
ances have not yet been raised. ‘This inaction rather 
suggests that the offices themselves do not apprehend 
a serious abridgment of their interest earnings. Much 
depends on income-tax, A reduction in the rate of 
inome-tax would merease the net return on existing 
investments, and this increase would go far to counter- 
balance, if not overcome, the decrease in, or absence of, 
return on the rest of the investments, 

Swift and dramatie as has been the descent. in interest 
rates its effect on the average rate earned on the funds of 
life offices will be slow. The greater part of the existing 
investments will continue to earn their previous high 
rate of interest. ‘The new low rates of interest wil! soleiy 
operate in respect of money that has to be invested from 
now on. This will form for some years ahead an incon- 
siderable though growing proportion of the total funds, 
and will, therefore, reduce the average rate very gradualiy. 
Many things may happen before the reduetion assumes 
serious dimensions, F. M. Toovey. 


Kinns oF Live Investments. 


The Scottish Banks and Trade 


(By A Scorrish CORRESPONDENT.) 
Ix Scotland, as elsewhere, the year 1931 will be vemem- 
bered as a period of quite exceptional difficulty, but not- 
withstanding the adverse trading conditions, Bank 
Dividends were maintained on increased Capitals ‘and 
not less than £750,000 alt over were added to Reserves. 
In January of the current year the Report issued by the 
Clydesdale Bank showed a contraction in Deposits of 
ahout £2,000,000, ‘The North of Scotland Bank Deposits 
were lower by about £1,000,000. The British Linen Bank 
aid the Bank of Scotland, whose balance-sheets appeared 
subsequently, both shared the same experience, as did 
also the Union Bank, whose Report, published at the end 
of April, saw Deposits reduced by about £800,000. In 
the case of the Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scot- 
land Bank—both affiliations of the Midland Bank—the 
tate of dividend was reduced by 2 per cent. per annum, 
No change was made by any of the Banks whose shares 
are held by the public, and no reduction is expeeted as 
regards the rates of distribution in the immediate future, 
The huge Conversion scheme, launched on June 80, 





and so successfully carried through during the inter- 
vening months, has been the most important develop- 
ment in the whole of our post-War history, and its effect 
upon banking generally cannot be  over-estimated. 
British credit being now on a 3 per cent. basis—some 
think a fraction less—the Banks’ Investments stand to 
benefit considerably by enhanced appreciation, and in 
every case the stocks and shares of the independent Banks 
—in sympathy with the gilt-edge market—-show a sub- 
stantial rise in values. So far as Deposits are concerned, 
an appreciable increase is likely to be shown in the forth- 
coming accounts. A widespread lack of confidence in the 
Industrial situation, induced by the diminishing returns 
shown by the Railways, the deplorable state of shipping, 
and the depression in every branch of the heavy indus- 
tries, results in surplus cash being left with the Banks on 
what is practically a sale-custody basis, no interest what- 
ever being allowed on Current Accounts, and Deposit 
Receipts being for some months past on an almost, irre- 
ducible minimum —viz., 1 per cent. Some years ago, 
with a view to encouraging small depositors and counter- 
acting the encroachments of Trustee Savings Banks, the 
Joint Stock Banks in Scotland instituted arrangements 
whereby interest at a special rate was allowed on suims 
lodged on Deposit Account, the maximum being fixed at 
£200 in any one year. Prudent clients have largely taken 
advantage of the privilege thus afforded, and many 
millions are now lodged in this small savings department, 
which bids fair to show still further expansion as time 
goes on, 


LOANS AND ADVANCES. 


For some considerable time past, banking loans in 
Seotland have shown a decidedly downward tendency, 
and a long continued depression in trade has altered the 
distribution of assets, Commercial Bills are compara- 
tively small in aggregate, and Treasury Bills now form the 
bulk of the present-day Portfolio. These, if unprofitable 
from the point of view of margin, are only second to Cash 
in Hand and Money at Call from the point of view of 
ready resouree. If fortheoming balance-sheets show 
again a decline in general advances—which is very pro- 
bable—investment totals are likely to be substantially 
on the up grade. Some ill-informed critics of the existing 
system blame the Banks for taking on the colour of In- 
vestment Companies rather than fostering Industrial enter- 
prise. The answer to this is that the Banks, with their 
large supply of ready money, would only too gladly make 
advances to trade were such required. The fact is, that 
under existing conditions credit is not sought to anything 
like its former extent. It does not pay a trader to run up 
an overdraft and increase stocks for whieh markets are 
awaiting. Given conditions under which sales can be 
arranged, no diffieulty need be experienced in obtaining 
reasonable financial assistance, and that at extremely 
‘avourable rates, 

Nore CrrevubLation, 

As regards the Note Circulation of the eight banks 
in Scotland, the total over the past eight or nine years 
has been steadily round about £21,000,000, In 1920 the 
total was higher by nearly 50 per cent. The decrease over 
the intervening period is probably due to the growth of 
the cheque habit and the introduction of other forms of 
currency. The largest circulation is that of the Com- 
mereiat Bank of Seotland, which runs to well over 
£3,000,000, The figures shown by the Bank of Scotland 
are only slightly less. Between them, those two institu- 
tions provide nearly one-third of the notes of the Banks 
in circulation in Scotland. The Bank of England notes 
of £1 and 10s, denomination mix freely with the Scottish 
Bank issues, and are of course much more serviceable 
when cash payments have an English destination. 

A significant feature of recent years has been the 
steady growth of Foreign Exchange and Trustee and 
Exeecutory business. The last mentioned—a compara- 
tively recent developmenut—has been largely taken ad- 
vantage of by banking clients to whom perpetuity of 
trusteeship-tenure is an attraction, as well as the nume- 
rous safeguards provided by the Banks in their ‘Trust 
capacity. As time goes on Trustee business will un- 
questionably still further develop. Whether the remu- 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 417 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





Subscribed Capital - . - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - : - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £1,605,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 





Board of Directors : 
“ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman, 
JOHN PATERSON, ESO., Deputy Chairman. 
re -—— LIEU, ESQ. C.M.G. THE HON. WALTER  D. 
THE RT, HO LORD | GiBBS 
FORSTER OF NEPE, P.C., | SIDNEY "M. WARD, eset 
G.C.M.G,. SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: E. M. JANION. 
Asst. Manager: A. A.SHIPSTON. Sub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON, 
Accountant: F. C. HOUNSFIELD. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Austraiia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chiet 
Provincial ‘Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 

















THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED, 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
$3,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 
Arthur Louis Allen 


Laurence Currie 

The Hon. Sir William Hy. Goschen, K.B.E, 
Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. 

Archibald A. Jamieson 

Robert Callander Wyse 


The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call, 
Enquiries Invited. 


st Telegrams: : : Telephone: 2 
*Udisco, Stock, London.” Mansion House 7941 (10 fines), 
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Authorised & Sub- 
scribed Capital £6,000,000 


Paid-up Capital £2,000,000 


Reserve Fund and 


Undivided Profits £2,142,294 


Deposits received at rates 
which may be ascertained 
on application. 


87 Branches and Agencies 
throughout 


NEW ZEALAND 


Correspondents throughout the 
World. 


‘Gh 
NENA LONTN DE TWN 4 
of NEW ZEALAND 


| Briere 
Head Office:- 
8, Moorgate 
LONDON EC.2 
Manage! 
BVatiitim@adiiity 


Oo m O44 
Zi 


rs 
New Zealand 
Wellington 


General Manager 
J. 1.Grose 

















STABLISHED at the most important commercial 
+ centres in South America and Portugal, the Bank 
of London & South America Ltd is particularly well- 
equipped to carry out modern banking business of 
every description. 
ARGENTINA - BRAZIL - COLOMBIA - CHILE 
PARAGUAY - URUGUAY - PORTUGAL 


BANK OF LONDON 
és SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 

6, 7 & 8, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER : Affiliated to BRADFORD: 
36, Charlotte St. Lloyds Bank Lid. 33, Hustlergate. 

Also at NEW YORK and PARIS, 
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neration at present in vogue is commensurate with the 
responsibilities involved may be open to question, but 
the fact remains that clients favour Bankers as Trustees, 
and many valuable Trusts are now administered through 
the various head _olfices, who are, of course, careful in 
regard to the business which they accept, and the souree 
from which it is derived. 

The languishing condition of trade is bound to con- 
tinue so long as industry is crushed by the heavy burdens 
imposed upon it by taxation, and the irksome restrictions 
as to hours and wages. Competition with other countries 
js well nigh hopeless under existing conditions, and it is 
the Foreign Market that counts in the long run. - Among 
minor reforms which would be beneficial would be a 
speeding-up of the Postal Service, which is still far behind 
the pre-War standard. If trade is to be encouraged, the 
cheapening and quickening of all systems of communica- 
tio are by no means to be ignored, 


Relations Between Banker and 
Customer 


“Tne relation of banker and customer is simply the 
ordinary relation of debtor and creditor.” Aye, and 
there’s the rub. For although the accuracy of this 
quotation from a Banking Text-book cannot be gainsaid, 
yet the relations at times assume an aspect which neither 
of the two parties would call either simple or ordinary. 
Still, there is inherent in the relationship of any debtor 
and any creditor that which occasionally makes things 
difficult. From this disruptive element the banker 
and his customer are no more immune than the best 
regulated families are from accidents. From the attention 
given to the relations of banker and customer in the 
popular Press recently it might be thought that a state 
of bitter hostility exists between them. I suggest that 
this picture is an exaggeration, though “ exaggeration ” 
was not the word I first thought of. For it must be 
borne in mind that, though the accuracy of the circulation 
figures of the popular Press. may be certified by Chartered 
Accountants, their news is not always authentic and no 
one could audit their views. 

But whether the general relations between banker 
and customer are better, worse, or about the same as 
they have always been, my consideration of them has 
but one aim in view; to make them happier—and any 
suggestions I may diffidently advance are intended to 
that end. 

Tue CustoMER AS CREDITOR. 

Let us therefore first consider the customer as creditor 
and the banker as debtor. In this case let A be the 
customer and B the banker. As W. S. Gilbert said, 
“A is happy” because, in modern England at all 
events, he always finds that when he requires B to pay 
him what he owes, B not only can but does. (That, 
in itself, is something noteworthy nowadays.) Not that 
this will prevent A from holding the opinion at times 
and expressing it to B, that the latter does not remunerate 
him sufficiently for the use of his money. But this is 
merely the immemorial chaffering about price inherent 
in trade. A is naturally eager to get the best price 
(interest) for what he has to lend, and B, being in the 
Money business, equally naturally shows no alacrity 
to pay more for it than it is worth to him. And A, in 
his relationship with B, has always this consolation : 
if he does not become noticeably “ richer” by reason of 
the credit. balance he keeps with him, he does not become 
*poorer.”” Let him remember also in B’s favour, that 
B's first principle is the safety and liquidity of his (A’s) 
Money and that for his unswerving adherence to this 
principle, he gets at times some lusty cudgelling. 


Tue Positions REVERSED. 
: But now Ict us turn to the consideration of the associa- 
tion where relations are more often strained ; when the 
anker is creditor and the customer debtor. In this case 
A had better be the banker and B the customer. Here 
one can quote W. S. Gilbert more fully, For sometimes 
is happy and B is not,” and at others “ B is happy 


and A is not.” Alas! It needs no poet to tell us that 
if there are occasions when both A and B are happy, 
there are others when neither is satisfied with his lot. 
Sometimes the trouble begins when the customer, growing 
tired of playing the part of creditor (A) desires to adept 
the réle of debtor (B) and meets with refusal. The 
establishment of a school for young business men pro- 
viding a course “ On obtaining bank overdrafts ” (Tutorial 
Staff, Ex-Bank Managers and Old Customers who had 
borrowed largely in their time) would be worth while, 
if only to avoid some of the more obvious errors, which 
have led to disappointment and estrangement in the 
past ; e.g., B would be taught that when A asks, “* What 
do you want it for ? ”, it is a mistake to point out, however 
gently, that A should not finish a sentence with a prepo- 
sition. It ruins the atmosphere, and atmosphere is 
important in these matters. B, having been made to 
repeat daily during the course ‘* Bankers do not provide 
permanent capital ” would not be likely to ask one to do 
it, in so many words ; nor, if he wished to obtain A’s cash 
backing for what he considered a promising deal, would 
he refer to it as a good speculation. He would know that 
no banker would advance money for a speculation, though 
he might for business purposes. B will not help matters 
by asking A to point out the difference between specula- 
tion and business. The banker will merely refer him to 
such economic works, if any, as will define the difference, 
and simply repeat that it is not part of his function to 
finance speculation. Lastly, B will be taught that 
facetiousness is out of place when interviewing A in quest 
of accommodation. Should he tell A that he has observed 
that the principal item in the assets shown in his balance- 
sheet consists of advances and that by lending money to 
him (B) A will increase his assets, he will have learned that 
he has small hope of making the banker smile and none 
of getting the advance. 
OVERDRAFTS. 

But, even if B has succeeded in his efforts and has 
placed A in the position of being his creditor, there is 
still the possibility of relations being strained. (An 
extended, three-years’ course, at our suggested school 
is a sine qué non for the customer who has succeeded 
in becoming a debtor.) Within the bounds of this 
article I can only touch upon one or two matters which 
have given rise to trouble: e.g., it is the custom of A 
to grant B a limit. What is a limit in this connexion ? 
Does it mean, as A maintains, the point marking the 
utmost extent to which B must draw upon him, or, as 
B often seems to think, the figure below which his 
overdraft must not sink? (The lectures of the Ex-Bank 
Managers and the Old Customers of the Tutorial Staff 
might provide an agreed solution; at any rate they 
should be interesting.) Again, A’s function is to make 
‘** temporary ” advances. What does temporary mean ? 
Has B the right to put in Eimstein as evidence? As 
the matter stands at present, it is a fruitful source of 
disturbance in the relations of A and B. The Dictionary 
says: ‘* Temporary: Lasting or intended only for a 
time.” A takes his stand upon the whole phrase as 
definition, and maintains that there is no warrant for 
B’s insertion of a semi-colon after the first word and 
his consequent assumption that one meaning of “ tem- 
porary ” is “ lasting.” 

PLEASANT RELATIONS. 

The relations of banker and customer are personal 
for, though it may be a Joint Stock Bank on one side and 
a Limited Liability Company on the other, the meeting 
of their respective representatives provides the human 
contact. Banker and customer are debtor and creditor 
to one another in many ways other than the monetary 
one, although a customer who declared to his banker 
that he owed him more than he could ever repay, had 
he expressed his gratitude to him in other words, would 
not have frightened him so much. And in spite of the 
inevitable exceptions (the banker who is described as 
‘a very nasty piece of work” and the customer “ who 
has been insufficiently spanked in the days-of his youth ”), 
I confidently assert that their relations with one another 
continue to be of a character as friendly as they are 
confidential, B. A. Lance. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 


By N. BAROU, with an Introduction by Rt. Hon, 
Sipney Weps, LL.B. 15s. 


In their organization, resources, investment of funds and 
profit and loss policy, Co-operative Banks differ considerably 
irom the capitalist Banks. Co-operative Banks serve as a 
basis for the establishment of a co-operative financial system 
in each country and for the formation of an International 
Co-operative Bank. This book makes an analysis into the 
working of over 150 Banks in 35 different countries, 


BRITISH MONETARY 
POLICY 


By VREDERIC BENHAM, B.Sc.(Fcon.), Sir 
Ernest Cassel Reader in Commerce in the 

University of London, 5s. 
In the first part of this book the author explains why 
Great Britain ieft gold in September, 1931, Part Two dis- 
cusses the consequences of her depariure from gold, and 
Part Three deals with possible future policy and considers 
the pros and cons of inflation, a sterling area, and a return 
to gold. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY 


A Discussion of Various Monetary Theories, and 
an Exposition of the Yield Theory of the Value 
of Money. 


By TJARDUS GREIDANUS. 15s, 


This book gives a classification and discussion of a 
number of theories dealing with the problem of the value 
ef money. These considerations are followed hy the 
author's attempt at finding a solution which explains the 
value of money from its interaction with the yield that 
money is able to produce as an instrament of trade. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
14 Great Smith Street, 


Westminster. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 


This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A’ LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 

years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be pid at death, 


Write for particulars, stating age, te the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - 


£19,000,000. 











LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, ETc. 


ere emneew ome 


Funds Exceed: £12,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed: 


£13,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. | 


Cincorporated in Jepan.) Established 1880, | 


Capital Subscribed and Fully paid - Yen 100,000,000 ! 
» 118,450,000 | 


YOKOHAMA | 





Reserve Fund = - - - - 


Head Office . ‘ 


BRANCHES 417 


ALEXANDRIA, KAI YUAN. RANGOON. 
BATAVIA. KARACHI, RIO DE JANEIRO. 
BERLIN. KOBE, SAMARANG. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALCUTTA, LOS ANGELES. SEATTLE, 
CANTON. MANILA, SHANGHAI. 
CHANGCHUN. NAGASAKI, SHIMONOSEKI. 
DAIREN (Dalny). NAGOYA, SINGAPORE. 
FENGTIEN (Mukden). NEWCHANG. SOURABAYA, 
HAMBURG. NEW YORK. SYDNEY. 
HANKOW. OSAKA, TIENTSIN. 
HARBIN. PARIS, TOKYO. 
HONOLULU. PEIPING, TSINGTAU, 


HONG KONG, 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and 
transacts Genera! Banking Business, 
fixed 


Deposits received for periods at 


obtained on application. 


Lonpon Ovricre: 








7 Bisnorsaate, Lonpon, §.C.2. D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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The Quarterlies 


the Quarterly opens with an article on Mr. Gladstone by 
Jord Crewe, developed out of an address given at St. Deiniol’s 
Library; Hawarden. As the son and son-in-law of two close 
friends, and himself a minor colleague in two of Mr. Gladstone 's 
administrations, Lord ( rewe writes with authority and inti- 
macy as well as with his usual polished wisdom. — Miss Haldane 
hangs on to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s last book, a delightful 
article on Scottish family life half a century and more ago. 
Literary articles include an American view of Scott, one by 
yr, A. T. Sheppard on the Historical Novel, which of course 
brings in Scott again, and one on Richardson by Mr. Stephen 
¢wynn. Among political articles is one by Mr. Ignatius 
Phayre on the subservience of the British Press to the United 
states. It is decidedly amusing and would be wholesome for 
American readers, but it is too personally rude for our taste, 
particularly to Colonel House. Disarmament is dealt with in 
two articles, one Naval and the other concerning Land and 
Air. The first is not encouraging about our own security ; 
the second, which is more widely European in scope, rightly 
urges confidence to bring economic revival, but asks bluntly 
whether the old competition in armaments brought such de- 
ression as we have to-day. An article on World Recon- 
struction has a gloomy side about nationalism and how “ the 
creative power of mankind has outrun its administrative 
capacity.” But that “is a fault, not of old age, but of youth.” 
So it ends more hopefully. ‘* The Creation of War” is an 
atticle inspired by the recently published book, The Causes 
of War, by Sir Arthur Salter and others. It does not minimize 
the difficulties that still lurk in the path of Peace, and it 
makes an earnest call for a new and greater Christian spirit 
and a more earnest exercise of prayer. An article on West- 
minster Abbey is a high tribute to Professor Lethaby as well 
as of historical interest, in“the record of neglect and care for 
the fabric which Mr. Noppen traces from the days of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 
The Law Quarterly Review publishes Lord Macmillan’s 
address to the International Congress of Comparative Law on 
Scots Law, and among other historical articles is one upon 
Belligerent Rights at Sea in the Fourteenth Century—‘.e., 
before the date of the Consolato del Mare. Besides showing 
diligent research into the Black Book of the Admiralty, the 
(lose and Patent Rolls, &e., it throws light upon the life of 
seafaring men of those days by treating of a subject which is 
itself of deep interest so long as wars and rumours of wars may 
last. Professor Radin in an article on * The Conscience of 
the Court” throws a new light upon the act of Pontius Pilate 
in washing his hands. Mr. Stanley Bailey continues his 
history of the law of assignment of debts in England. 


Finance—Public & Private 
A Foolish Vendetta 


THERE are two main reasons why the attacks made 
by the Socialist Party and by a section of the stunt 
Press upon our banking system and our banking policy 
are very much to be deprecated at the present time. 
One is the obvious fact that the attacks play directly 
into the hands of those Socialistic extremists who make no 
secret of their intentions to make the nationalizing of the 
Bank of England a foremost plank in their political pro- 
gramme although their former leader (in matters of 
finance), Viscount Snowden has more than once pointed 
out the folly of that policy and at the same time has spared 
no pains to make it clear that in his view both the Bank 
of England and the joint stock banks serve well the 
interests of the nation. 

It is just a year ago that when writing on this subject 
ny article was aceompanied—by the courteous permission 
of the Daily Express—with the reproduction of one ef 
Strube’s admirable cartoons. It was entitled ‘“ If They 
Take over the Banks,” and it depicted a Labour 
abinet occupying the Governor’s Parlour at the Bank 
of England with the Bank messenger addressing the new 
political ‘* Governor ” as follows : 

Bank Messencer: “The Printer wants to know how much 
money he can print to-day, Sir.” 

Tae Governor: “ You tell him to print as much as he likes 
and give the boys a good time.” 


A CHANGED Front. 





in: ‘ 
This cartoon appeared at the moment when fears of the 
programme of the Labour Party and the remembranee 
of the financial crisis during its period of office and its 


result on taxation ‘andthe gold’standard’ had so vividi? 
impressed the public as to result in the virtual annihi- 
‘lation of that party at. the General Election and the 
-establishment of a National Government pledged to 
yeconomy and efforts. to. restore the trade balance. 
“Now, however, I note that the same journal is conducting 
"an active campaign against the banks upon lines which 
“although not, I believe, designed to bring about State 
‘control, must be greatly appreciated by those “who are 
‘striving unceasingly to persuade the public that 
their interests would be better served if the banks— 
‘therefore the savings of the people—were under State 
control, ’ 

aie DissEMINATING Fatse IbEas. 

It is not, however, merely because unwise and un- 
‘worthy attacks upon the banks play into the hands of 
Socialist politicians that I deprecate them, but because 
I believe that they present to the public a false idea of 
the causes of industrial depression and the remedies to 
be applied. And if I am right it is well that these attacks 
should be opposed and exposed, for our troubles arising 
from industrial depression and unemployment are too 
tragic to be made the sport of Press stunts, or for 
time to be wasted in considering false remedies. 

Those who are responsible for the present line of 
attack upon the banks are apparently imbued with the 
‘belief that an abundance of “ cheap ” money with free 
lending of balances by.the banks at low rates of interest 
“would quickly cause a revival in trade, and in these 
quarters it was urged some time back that a low Bank 
Rate would work wonders in the industrial situation. 
Yet for the past year we have not only had lower Bank 
Rates here but all over the world money has been so 
plentiful and cheap that it has been a drug in the market. 
So far, however, this abundance and this cheapness has 
been accompanied by record world depression, 

Bankers’ CrarGEs. 
As a result of this. great, fall in Money Rates the pub- 


lished rate of interest on banking deposits has fallen to 
} per cent., and inasmuch as the published nominal 


2 


rate of bankers for advances is still 5 per cent., it is 
this great discrepancy between what the banker ap- 
parently gives in the way of interest upon deposits and 
what he charges for loans which furnishes the main 
ground of the present attacks. If these attacks were 
fairly conducted with an endeavour to show the public 
the real nature of a*banker’s business there would not 
perhaps be any need for dealing with the matter, but 
because the attacks are not in my judgement fairly con- 
ducted but are rather in the nature of a vendetta it 
seems well to say something further on the matter. I 
dealt with the subject so fully, however, in the Spectator 
of July 28rd last, that I shall now only set out a very 
‘few general facts. ‘The first very real and obvious fact 
‘is that bankers are actually having a hard fight to 
maintain previous profits, so that it scarcely looks as if 
-the low rate they allow on.deposits were an advantageous 
circumstance for them. ‘And why is this it -may be 
asked ? In the first place, and because of the very fact 
‘that in these difficult times ‘they have over rather than 
under lent to industry, they have had to take a very 
‘practical share for many years past in the industrial 
depression in the shape of aetual losses on loans made. 
In the second place, bankers have to give first considera- 
tion to their responsibility to the depositor. The com- 
‘plete confidence which at present exists in the minds of 
the depositors in this eountry rests upon the sure belief 
of the-holders of current accounts or of deposits that he 
ean count upon receiving back the whole of his money 
intact. Yet how can the banker possibly give this 
assurance without taking precautions that the money 
shall be available ? 
How Banxers’ Resources ARE -USED. 

Tf all, or even the greater part of the deposits were 
used in long-dated advances such assurance most cer- 
tainly could not be given and certainly not with industry 
in its present condition. Accordingly the banker has 
. to keep the greater part of his resources liquid, which im 
plain language means that he has to keep about 10 per 

(Continued on page 606.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 605.) 
cent. in actual cash on which he receives no interest 
at all, while. the greater part of the balance is in what 
is known.as “ call” money lent to the discount market ; 
bills, and longer dated investments. Now let us see 
what kind of return the banker receives at the present 
time from these directions. On call money he certainly 
receives no more than 1 per cent., if as much. On 
bills he is fortunate if he gets ? per cent., indeed he 
will probably only get about 3 per cent. upon Treasury 
Bills, which to-day constitute the greater part of the 
bills available. Finally, whereas a year ago it was 
possible for the banker as well as the investor to obtain 
5 per cent. on the War Loan, that rate has fallen to 


3} per cent., while the eagerness with which Government: 


five year 2 per cent. Treasury Bonds were recently 
absorbed tells its own story of the difficulties with 
which bankers are faced. Yet the attacks upon the 
banks to which I refer are conducted for the most 
part as if while bankers’ rates on deposits are down 
to } per cent. (all the Home Safe and thrift accounts 
carry 2} per cent, interest) his opportunities for obtaining 
adequate profit on the use of his money were unchanged, 
THE REAL Owners OF BANKING RESOURCES. 

I have left myself little space in which to refer to 
the misrepresentation of those who refer to the banks 
and the bankers as though they were a species of 
capitalist immensely rich yet not using those riches 
to the best advantage of the entire community. Yet 
what are the actual facts? Some of them were so well 
expressed the other day in an inaugural address delivered 
to members of the Manchester and District Bankers’ 
Institute by the president, Mr. Richard Dobson, general 
manager of Williams Deacon’s Bank, that I would like 
to quote a few of his remarks. Dealing with the idea 
of the “ capitalist ” ownership of the banks, Mr. Dobson 
reminded his hearers that even so far as the share- 
holding ownership of the banks was concerned there 
are over 350,000 of such shareholders representing 
almost every class of the community, “ but,’ he added, 
“even they do not constitute the banks in the sense of owning 
the wealth which the banks administer. These 350,000 share- 
holders own less than one-tenth of the total funds—this sum being 
the money which forms a guarantee to all who entrust their money 
to the banks, namely, the depositors. It is the depositors who 
own tho great sums administered by the banks. Who are these 
depositors ?. There are not less than seven millions of them— 
probably substantially more. Thoy are men, women, children, 
workmen, small traders, large traders, manufacturers, merchants, 
statesmen, lawyers, accountants, architects, doctors, companies 
trading and financial—all the people who go to make our England 
—John Thrifty, who has saved £100, or Margaret, his wife, who 
is better at saving when she gives her mind to it. These are tho 
people who own the large funds administered by the banks— 
without whom there is no bank. It is to the depositor a banker’s 
first duty lies. Strange to say, none of our depositors come to 
us and say, ‘ I do not like the idea of my £100 being in your uncon- 
trolled hands. I think it ought to be under popular control.’ 
They are much more likely to ask, ‘What has my money in tho 
bank to do with the people who want to place it under popular 
control ?’” 

In other words, the reply to most of the attacks made 
upon the banks is that those who conduct our banks 
act with the approval of those whose money is 
entrusted to them and the result is a confidence in 
the banking system, any disturbance of which would 
react with terrible consequences upon the whole of 
the community and not least upon those who would 
have these deposits associated with political control. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


FALL IN THE &. 
Tum sharp reaction which has occurred in British Funds 
and kindred securities during the past week has clearly 
demonsirated two facts, the first being that markets are 
still sensitive to any violemt movements in the value of 
the pound, and the other being that some part of the recent 
prolonged rise in gilt-edged securities has been connected 
with speculative buying, thus leaving the position sensitive 
to any adverse influences. And what, it may be asked, has 
been. the chief cause of the sudden fall in the value of the 
pound and what is the precise significance of the decline ? 
‘Nhe causes are not far to seek. For some months sterling 


‘that within that period our payments abroad for 


<a 
——— 


exchange has been fairly steady, the various ; 
affecting it being pretty evenly balanced, while roan 
signs of mere speculative operations for the fall may ews any 
checked by those here in charge of the Exchange ‘qualizati 
Fund taking steps to check such operations. During at 
final three months of the year, however, there is a - 
a naturally weak tendency in the pound owing to the fg 
foodstuff, 


and raw materials are very heavy. Accordingly, | should 


say that there was probably a disposition on the part of the 
authorities here to let the sterling exchange follow its Natural 
course, and inasmuch as this seasonal tendency in the exch; 

is perfectly well recognized abroad, it is probable that ¢ 
moment was considered to be opportune for a renewal of 
Bear sales by speculators and that the authorities deemed 
it unwise and wasteful to impose any immediate check, 


* * cy a6 


Causes oF THE Fatt, 

It soon became apparent, however, that other influence; 
than those I have just mentioned were also operating, [f 
the reader recalls for a moment the events of the late summer 
of last year he will remember that the heavy drain of golil 
from this country was caused, in large measure, by anxiety 
on the part of the foreigners with regard to financial and 
social conditions here. The Budget was unbalanced and the 
dole was taxing the resources of the Exchequer so severely 
as to make a further big deficit in the Balance Sheet probable, 
Accordingly, foreign balances were withdrawn from this 
country in the shape of gold, and in addition foreign speculators 
hammered the sterling exchange by persistent selling, with 
the result that the change of Government and the economies 
in National Expenditure came too late to prevent our departure 
from the gold standard. 

* * * % 
CONTINENTAL FEARS. 

During the past few weeks Foreign markets, and especially 
Continental markets, have been alarmed by distorted reports 
of certain developments here. The departure of a small 
section of Liberals from the Cabinet owing to the fiscal con- 
troversy has been construed abroad as portending the break-up 
of the National Government. The unsatisfactory figures of 
unemployment have also aroused concern abroad, although, 
be it noted, similar conditions prevail elsewhere, and not least 
in the United States. Reports that the Government was 
reconsidering the Means Test were interpreted abroad as 
indicating a return to the full dole system, while, finally, 
exaggerated reports with regard to riots and ‘* hunger marches” 
here have also played into the hands of foreign Bear speculators 
in the sterling exchange. The result has been to drive dowa 
the value of the pound as measured in French currency to 
about 138s. 7d., and as measured in dollar currency to about 
13s. 74d. The fall being accentuated by Continental speculative 
operations. This, of course, involves considerable 103s to 
all in this country who have to make payments abroad, and 
while, on the other hand, the fall in sterling should ordinarily 
tend to stimulate foreign purchases of British goods, such 
purchases are restricted at the moment by reason of the 
impoverished state of almost every country. A. W. K. 


per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 80th, 1932. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


— 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


MR. GUSTAVE TUCK’S SPEECH. 








Tne thirty-first annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at Raphael House, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said that 
it would have indeed been surprising if this company, which did 
a world-wide business, had succeeded in evading the storms which 
had swept industry to an extent which he thought was unprect- 
dented within living memory, and yet they had much to be grateful 
for and much to give them cause for satisfaction and optimism. 
Whereas in distant countries they had perforce felt the effects 
of trading restrictions, they had, so far as their home trade wa 
concerned, almost maintained the turnover of the preceding year. 
That they had maintained their home figures to the extent which 
he had mentioned proved conclusively that the foundations of the 
company were deep rooted and that the affections which its att 
productions enjoyed with the public were as great as, if not greatét 
than ever. He was proud to say that they had so far maintained 
their staff intact, and at full wages. It was proposed to pay a balance 
dividend, making 5 per cent. for the year and to carry forw 
£7,480. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Desmond 
Tuck, the report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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A Radio Review 


Mr. G. K. CursTEerTon is to give his first broadcast next 
Monday in his capacity as one of the two new B.B.C. book 
critics. Why is it that book reviewing by radio seems to 
put such a deadening hand on a critic? Even Mr. Forster 
is already failing to live up to expectations. His talk last 
week sounded as if he were addressing an audience of 
waxworks. Would it not be better to give up the effort of 
groping for an unknown audience altogether and concentrate 
on a frank, personal opinion? But I fancy Mr. Chesterton 
will have less difficulty in envisioning an audience ; and he 
can hardly fail to be provocative. On the same evening 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is to continue the lively series, 
“To an Unnamed Listener,” by addressing himself to a 
day-dreamer. If this series maintains the stimulating level 
set by Messrs. Priestley and Nicolson, it should easily become 
the most popular series of the season. I liked the way in 
which Mr. Nicolson refrained from following Mr. Priestley’s 
example of building up a guy out of a mass of generalizations. 
Scorning rudeness, he took the Low Brow seriously and 
concentrated on logic instead of on abuse. One other talk 
I would draw your attention to next week—Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett’s broadcast from Berlin. He is to give us his first- 
hand impressions of current opinion in Germany. 
* * * % 


Radio Vaudeville stands pretty much where it stood six 
years ago; and the recent efforts to brighten things up by 
following the craze for non-stop entertainment are not much 
of an improvement. I think Mr. Filson Young gets more 
or less at the root of the matter when he suggests that it is 
wrong to produce radio-vaudeville shows in front of an 
audience. It ean only irritate listeners to hear laughter 
when (so far as they can tell, having only their ears to guide 
them) there is nothing to laugh at. Last week, in a vaude- 
ville programme on the National wavelength, Mr. Harold 
Scott’s parody of ‘**Sonny Boy” was drowned in (to me) 
unwarranted laughter. I do not doubt it was all very funny 
to watch; but unfortunately it was not a television turn. 
But there is another and even more fundamental cause for 
the failure of radio vaudeville. The number of comedians 
who can get their humour “ across,’ when they are deprived 
of gesture and have only the spoken word to rely on, is 
inevitably small. Most stage-variety jokes are too thin to 
bear the disembodiment that radio demands. Nothing short 
of a new kind of humour will succeed. If any department 
of broadcasting needs a special training school, it is vaudeville. 

* * % * 


Do not fail to make a point of listening to the new Miracle 
Play which is to be broadcast from St. Hilary, Cornwall, 
on Tuesday night next. This little Cornish village has 
jumped into fame entirely on the strength of its broadcasts. 


For six years the villagers have broadcast a Nativity Play | 


at Christmas, and the event is one of the highest lights in the 
year’s programmes. (They have also broadcast in The 
Western Land and The Litile Ass.) If Father Bernard Walke, 
who writes these plays, is their inspiration, Mr. Filson Young, 
who directs the broadcasts, is their guiding genius : without 
the latter’s keen interest and quick eye for suitable and 
original broadcast matter, it is doubtful whether we should 
ever have heard of these delightful players. As it is, they 
provide a most welcome oasis of native simplicity in a desert of 
sophistication. To listen to the Nativity Play, as performed 
in this remote Cornish village, is to enjoy a naive reality 
such as rarely survives transmission by radio; and one of 
the reasons for this is Mr. Young's insistence on the use of 
actual local sounds for his “ effects.” Tuesday's Miracle 
Play, The Eve of All Souls, is also written by Father Walke, 
and the performers include a farm-hand, a tin miner, @ 
postman, and the champion butter-maker of Cornwall. 


* * * * 


Of chief interest in next Wednesday’s programme of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert is William Walton’s ‘* Balshazzar’s 
Feast,” a modern oratorio to a text by Osbert Sitwell based on 
the Biblical story. Mr. Walton is undoubtedly the most original 
and, at the same time, the most rightly traditional of the 
younger English composers; and ‘“ Balshazzar’s Feast” is 
one of his most ambitious efforts so far. The work, which had 
its first performance a year ago at these same concerts, shows 
how he can think in terms of exciting colour as well as of 
arresting counterpoint. Wednesday’s performance, I believe, 
will be the first major performance of the B.B.C. Chorus since 
Dr. Boult took it over from Mr. Stanford Robinson. Dr. Boult 
has previously proved himself adept in moulding massed voices, 
and it will be interesting to hear what improvements he has 
made in a choir whose tone and ensemble, last year, were often 
distressingly rough. 

Irems To Watcu For. 

Sunday: David Tennant—Reading of Mystical Poetry 
(Daventry National, 6.0); Gieseking in an Orchestral Concert 
(London and Midland Regional, 9.5). 


Monday : 
National, 6.50) ; 


tt 


es 


G. K. Chesterton—* New Books” 
Desmond MacCarthy—* To an Ce y 


Listener” (Daventry National, 9.20); Chamber Musiy 
(Daventry National, 9.35). ; 
Tuesday: Sir Thomas Beecham—Liverpool Phi : 


(London Regional, 7.45); ‘* The Eve of all Souls ” 


National, 9.20). 


Thursday : 


Vernon Bartlett (Daventry National, 


hilharmonig 
(Daventry 


ee : B.B.C. Symphony Concert (Daventry National, 


9.20); 


“ The Other Room ” (Daventry National, 10.0, and 7, 
London and Midland Regional, 8.30). , , hursday, 


al ces 9 a) Michael Dore Trio and Keith Falkner (London 
egional, 9.0) ; ‘* Consider your Verdict ” (Davent i 
9.20). . ; — 


C. H. Warren, 


The “ Spectator ” Crossword No. 5 


By XANTHIPPE, 




















' | ’ - 5 6 7 n 

9 c) 

u (2 

‘3 

+ is 
16 17 
‘8 
9 & 
24 22 23 
24 
25 26 
27 23 
ACROSS 5. Its heart was a prison. 

1. Nearly a Tennysonian lady, 6. “ O pardon me, thou bleed. 
but only a vegetable after ing piece of earth!” Wa 
sil. Shakespeare a_ golfer, aad 

5. “For I am the cook and  , had he removed one? 
the captain bold ... and 7. Mourning colours fly. 
the mite” (W. 8. 8. Draws, or red lights froma 
Gilbert). =. al 

9. Epithet for the gate-crasher. 13. 17 was a Turkish this. 

10. A change of liver for the 1. a over wine is another 
worse. us : 

11. Display with relativeending. 16. Fled about headless ruin t 

12. “Tl have a starling shall get spotted. 


be taught to speak Nothing 
but ‘ * and give it him 
To keep his anger still in 
motion,” says Hotspur. 





. The spirit of 5 down ? (two 


words). 


. Mutually. 


21. Game, or the age of scho- 


t= 


lastic cheating ? 


. Edible anagram of 20. 
. Where to meet a lama, 
. Go, ye tools! (anag.). 
. Destructive 


dog of a 


scientist. 


. A French marshal has hid- 


den himself in these islands. 


DOWN 


. Close. 
. Gilbert’s “‘modern major. 


gincral’’ had this informa. 
tion. 


. An affectionate vessel, evi- 


dently. 


. Cricketer with sugary asso- 


ciations. 


. Hill famous in the Gallipoli 


campaign. 


. 8 in the 8, or what he sets, 
. An 


old-fashioned French 
king has hidden himself ia 
this French town. 


2. Applause for the bully? 
. Palindromie German, 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD NO. 4 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK, 
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A PEAT FIRE 


for warmth with cheerfulness .. . 


IT IS STILL THE UNIQUE FIRE OF ALL ACES, 


its glow and healthy fragrance creating a 
happy atmosphere which brings 2 _ feeling 
of peace and contentment, unobtainable with 
the modern methods of house warming. 


THE IDEAL FIRE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


A necessity, not a luxury. 







Peat Fuel is regularly used in the 
Old English and Country Homes. 
PRICES IN BLOCKS: 


8000 £9 0 0 4000 £4 15 0O 
2000 £2 10 O 1000 £117 6 
Soo ... 22-0 @ Carriage forward. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CG., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
London Office :—252 Regent Street, W.1. Est. 1869. 











FOR 
YOUR THROAT 

















CHRISTMAS, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








MAKE IT BOOKS THIS XMA 








USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


3lins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised an 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Coonal, £4,000,000; ace Fund, ry om 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
pumehes throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
pose seatbee 9 Rigg EF I are also made. BILLS are purchased 

/ or collection. S are received for fixed i 
which may be ascertained on application. ee Se Se 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 














Quietly situated within 
a minute or two of 


BRIGHTON. 2 eieorive"s 


libraries, and Museum. Real comfort, good food, and 
perfect service at the most moderate cost. 


Opposite the Pavilion, North Gate. 























THE BLENHEIM HOTEL. 











——__ 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital ... eee 4,500,000 
ate: = = = ts = >t eee 
urrency Reserve £2,000,000 


eserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the Charter Ma £4,500, 000 
Sexe ters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
thre pton is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
oughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods :eceived. 








HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 


HERBERT GLADSTONE 


A MEMOIR by SIR CHARLES MALLET 
This official and authoritative memoir is of the first importance. Much 
material has been obtained from letters to Lord Rosebery, Lord Oxford, 
Sir Edward Grey, Miss Margot Tennant, Bishop Talbot, and many others. 

Illus. 18/- 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’s 


I HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN ... . 
Foreword by A. P. HERBERT 


Forty years of the show business have provided the author with an 
unlimited supply of reminiscences and anecdotes. Illus. 12/6 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE & 
CAPTURE at SEA in WAR 


by ADMIRAL SIR H. W. RICHMOND 
". , . of absorbing interest..—MORNING POST. Illus. 10/6 


GAY COURT LIFE 


FRANCE- IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
by LUCIENNE ERCOLE. Mme. Ercole re-creates the reign of Frailty 
which began at the Regency of 1715 and ended with the French 
Revolution. Illus. 18/- 


The INVISIBLE WEAPONS 


by J. C. SILBER. 
Foreword by Maj.-Gen. Lord Edward GLEICHEN 
“One of the most remarkable spy exploits of the war.” 
—NEWS-CHRONICLE. 10/6 
Send for full list No. 29 
HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Publishers) Ltd., London, E.C.4 


























THEATRES 


GLOBE (Ger.8724). Tvrs., Nov. Ist, at 8. First Mat., Nov. Sth, at 2.30. 
Subsequently 8.40. BARRY JACKSON presents 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Crepric HarpwIckk, Louise Hampton, C. V. FRance. 











(Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 


EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nicho's. 
EDITH EVANS, Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 


QUEEN’S 











as 





sarenant aatieial 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


and After 


—NOVEMBER CONTENTS INCLUDE— 


NOW OR NEVER 
By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL,R.N. 
IS A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
STILL NECESSARY P 
By ERNEST H. PICKERING, M.P. 
THE LYTTON REPORT 
By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.1, 
THE POLICY GCF POLAND 
By ROBERT MACHRAY 
A GENERAL STAFF FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WILFRID SPENDER, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Head of the Civil Service, Northern Ireland) 
ASQUITH 
By A. G. GARDINER 


3/-+ net 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 









































Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. = 
=a33 





TMCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2ni i: 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters).. Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag q 


line. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 





PERSONAL 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 
MAZING VOCAL DISCOY ERY .—Develop a beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous evientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. Ret, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 
IN FAG BANISHED.—I am more than pleased 
with R707, the wonderful gland treatment. I cer- 
tainly feel wider awake and less given to strain at the end 
of the day, especially after a day’s weary bank balance 
work. Send for free Book and learn all about R707.— 
SEVEN O SEVEN LTD., Bond Street House, New Bond 
Street, London. 
NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLY BOOTS most 
/ urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
Jarly for men. ‘Our poor people. in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, HE. 1. 
AH MOK RBH OI DS 

















Kmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 


Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ Branches or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO., 
21/22 CHISWELL * STREET, LONDON, E.C, 1. 


3s., post free in plain wrapper 
MAVERS interested im international affairs, and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gomer Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


NISTER or Brother (tempy. acting) wanted for Girl 5, 
Big house and grounds. Kindergarten, riding, 
dancing. Every care. Expenses only.—Box 519. 


mw RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepoople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, ave informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GR@SVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 

“W7ERBA AMARGA" TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
fora cure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 























WHERE HELP IS NEEDED _ 
IC ATE Di 


k AD 
Ee by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 

young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 

fecretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


8 EAS E 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


AT REASONABLE RATES 
BY THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 





ARANDOR 
EFFICIENCY TA MW 


COMFORT 
& SERVICE 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
TO THE ATLANTIC ISLES 
DECEMBER 19. 19 DAYS. FROM 32 GNS. 


Leaving Southampton and visiting LISBON, 

MADEIRA, DAKAR, TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS, 

AND CASABLANCA. All Christmas and 
New Year Festivities on board. 


ALSO 45 DAYS TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON, JANUARY 25th 


Calling at TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTA- 
GENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
ST. LUCIA, wagers BARBADOS and 





Early application is advisable to secure the choice of Berths. 
For full part culars apoly to the 





BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266), 
St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020), 
Liverpool : 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 


CVS=192 








CINEMA 

H E ACAD Bmax. 
T Oxford St. (opp. Warings). 

SECOND WEER. 

The first Swedish dialogue picture, Gustaf Molander’s 

* EN NATT’’ ( ONE NIGHT.”’), 
Also 
“WILD WOMEN OF 





Ger. 2981. 





BORNEO.” 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


B OA RD OF K 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, 

Applications are invited for appointment as 
REGISTRAR and LECTURER ON ART at the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington. Candidates should 
possess administrative experience and some knowledge 
of Art. 

The appointment is non-pensionable and is subje-t 
to annual renewal. Salary (Men) £505, rising by four 
annual increments to £622; (Women) £388, rising by 
five annual increments to £505. Further particulars, 
together with application forms, which must be returned 
completed not later than Saturday, November 19th, 
may be obtained on application to the DirecTOR OF 
eee Board of Education, Whitehall, 

& 





PUVA T 10 8, 


The successful candidate will be required to take up 
duty at the beginning of January, 1933. 


Sige MISTRESS for piano and violin required in 
bh first-class school.— Write A. 13., c/o Messrs, J. & J. 
PaTON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


) greet aamlge ~ J man, energetic and with 

some experience, wishes to find a country inn, where 
he can obtain more general experience, and eventually a 
partnership, or perhaps purchase,—Box A.521, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C,1, 














LECTURES, ce. 


N R. LAURENCE HOUSMAN will read his Play, Jn 
this Sign, Conquer, next Sunday, October 30th, 
6.30 p.m., St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street. 
HIRTY-TWO CLUB PUBLIC LUNCHES.— 
Wednesday, Nov. 2nd, at 1 p.m., Northumberland 
Rooms, Trafalgar Square. Guest : THE Rt. HON. 
LORD BEAVERBROOK, P.C. Tickets (non-members) 3/6. 
—Apply, Hon. SrEc. 6 Phene Street, Chelsea, 5.W.3. 


LONDON. 











NIVEBSITY Or 

The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ POPE BONIFACE 
VIII,’’ will be given by PROFESSOR F. M. POWICKE, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 3rbD, at 5.30 p.m, The Chair will be taken 
by The Rev. Professor Canon Claude Jenkins, M.A., 
D.D., F.S.A. (Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





CONSULAR, HOME 
Results 1932. 
Of the 59 vacancies announced 30 have been offered 

to different candidates who studied at 

DAVILKS’S 

5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/52. 
on MVWUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
i. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—¥For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 

apply to the SECRETARY, 


CIVIL, LCS, 


’ 


0. 
10. 








5% for 13. 
W.C. 1, with remittances 





$end 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

VCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND & 

Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, ae vs 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in an corn 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased te 4 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Prospectuses = 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred," 
and rough ideas of fees should be given’ 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053,’ 


ll 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OMPANION-PUPILS sought for little girl of oh 
small preparatory house. Every care and entire 
charge if wished. Excellent references England and 
abroad, Moderate terms.—Full particulars write Swit 
c/o Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London’ 
, 


K.C. 














if. ALBANS. HIGH SCHOOL.—Chureh of 5 

S GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chalrean; 
LORD BISHOP OF ST, ALBANS. University Examinations 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIStRRss 





my “4 _ ‘ NI a 
OUTHLANDS School, &xmouth, Devon.—Boarding 

iN and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially, Health record high.—HEAD-MistRess, 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.- 





Boarding School for Girls, 


Recognized by the Board of Education. — Graduate 
Staff, Excellent health and games record. Individual 
care. Scholarships available. A few vacancies for girls 


working for School Certificate in 1933. 


‘ Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 





HERE is a vacancy in a first-class school at excep- 
tional terms for an elder girl who wishes to read for 
University Entrance in English or Modern languages. — 
For particulars write to U. E., ¢/o Messrs. J, & J, Patos, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 








: CO-EDUCATION 
Ns SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re. 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-Masrzx, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ge tes SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 
J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
shins.—Prosnectus from the the HF4An-MAster. 


AGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford.—One or possibly 
| two Vacancies for Choristers. Education in 
College School. Competition, Wednesday, December 
7th.—For details, write to REV. DEAN oF DIVINITY, 





Rev. 











ELOCUTION 


OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 

—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons, 

Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure and terms,—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


M*. typed, is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1, 








TOVELS, Stories and general MSS. read and_ placed 
N by experienced Editor and Publishers’ Reader, 
Grateful testimonials —THE LONDON LITERARY AGENCY, 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DERRK, 
Ltp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, WC, 


NONGS (Words or Music) required by high-class 
S Music Publishers for immediate publication (also 
Recording) if suitable —B. GROVE-PATTERSON, L1D,, 17 
Berners Street, W.1. Send MS. or call. 


wen FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


MEDICAL ne 


WROM TERROR TO TRIUMPH.—How to Fight and 

Conquer NEURASTHENIA, INSOMNIA, and 
OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Hospitals 
for Nervous Disorders. By a Specialist. Post free, 
2s. 2d.—THE BROSOMIN COMPANY (Dept. 20), 5 The 
Parade, Maidenhead, 


























SORIASIS. A Miracle ! Freedom quick, permanent. 
Shoals of letters testify. —PARKE, 50 South Gr., Sale. 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


PPLES.—Bramley Seedling, best cookers, 32lb. 8/-, 

641b. 15/6. Excellent dessert, 181b. 7/6, 32Ib. 12/6, 
carr. pd, England & Wales.—FRANK Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Cambs. 


oS straight from grower. - Well packed; cr. pa. 

Best. Bramleys Seedlings (large) 36 Ibs. 11s. 64. 
72 Ibs. 21s. Scotland, 12s. 6d.; 22s. 6d.—ASHENDES, 
Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, near Canterbury. 




















Brivk CaAkKES—R, Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Eastgate Bow, 
Chester, 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 
es ESNet > a : ~ a 
ADLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 

Riven and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 

Aso in urgent need of Old Engtish Silver, 
mT Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not \ wleanite). Large or small quantities. 
a7 retuned if price not aceepted. Send or bring 
eed bits, &e., to BENTLBY: and: CO., 74, Neav 
pond Street, London, W. 1. 





n. 





—_—_———— 
MISCELLANEOUS 
S KEVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
S pobacco, 4“ BIZIM’’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped : 1,000 for 58s. 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & CO,, LTD., 90 
Pioeadilly, W. 1. °° SOLACE CIRCLES "’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Wohaceos; every. pipe ful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s; 6d, per }-lb. tin, post extra. 
1 eh 











Wstidisearded ties to W. HITCHENGS & S5o0N, Tie makers, 
aad inventors of unique process, whiereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely. re-made and 
sepovated as new, or no charge. 

ent creasing. 
dosen post free (4d. parcel extra €.0.D.), Dept. R., 
WauroLe Works, Colliers Wood, London, S.W. 19. 


Specially relined to | 
Any shape or condition, 18. 3d, each, | 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
., always in-stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Trish Free State. 





qpest 





YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 

Amis, Crest, Motto or other ideas: ineorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
fe, HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


AVE 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional serviees to offer, are invited 
tobring their announcements to the notiee. of the many 
thousands of readers of the Speetator. Prepaid Classified 
Mivertisements cost 25. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
aad'should reach the Spectator Offiecs, 99 Gower Street, 
laadon, W.C. lL, with remitatnee by Tuesday of cach 
Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions ; 5°. for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





ULEOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
rsonally by expert native knitters, from the lovely-real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
oni the famous ‘* Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
priees, far less than shop priees—Woot prices are rising 
considerably, so. order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.--Write for. Free Mlus’d Booklet and Price 
list, Wm. D, Johnson, 8, 334, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





BAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length ent. Pat. 
ee, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





ALITY UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
saves middlemen’s profits, saves. you shillings in 
the £. Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Any styl¢, any size : 
forwoman, child and man. Beautifully seft, silky, warm, 
Comfortable cut. Hard-wearing, long-lasting. GUARAN- 
MRED against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or 
money back. Write for Ilus’d Catalogue and FRBE 
PATTERNS of lovely ‘* B-P”’ Underwear, one of 
Britain's finest brands.—Send postcard to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS LED., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


ANTIGUA - BARBADOS 
GRENADA - TRINIDAD 


For Fall particulars apply: 

THOS. JAS. HARRISON 

Dock House, Billiter St. London,E.C 

J.D.HEWETT & CO. LTD. 

I1,(Lower)Regent St. London. S.W.I: 
Or Local Agents 

















Oak Bookcase, height 10 ft., length 12 ft.; 
cupboards and shelves below ; valned 
Can he seen— PREACHERS’ 


VOR SALE. 
glass doors ; 

at £45: would take £20. 
Howse, Charterhouse, E.C.1. 











BOARD RESIDENCE, &e. 


| Districts. 


} English chet. 


UNFURMISHED FLATS 


* ILLUSTRATED INDEX”? TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
for Homeseekers who 











map, ‘bus routes, stations, Xc., 


| with to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 


convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1.  ('Phone: 


Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 





ROTEL 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE 


ge 
class residential. Fully licensed 


Large garage. Historical associations 










HOTEL. 
A.A 


. “> \ 
from A.D 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ec, water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A. 
Iie. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





E ANSTBOURNE.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4 acing sea. Nr. pier & bewling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 24 gna, ‘Phone 311 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
“’“Creseent. Tgms, ‘‘Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 





| ONDO NN. 
| £4 


| CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-elass unlicensed Hotels. 
BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


IVANHOE, 
kh ENJILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 
} Electrie fires and hot and eold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
| Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Largely patronized. by (‘lergy and professional classes. 
ATLOCK.— 


N Hydro. 


| hedroems, grounds 10 acres, 
| per day. Ilhis. Prospectus free. 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Brifain’s Greatest 
For. health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Inelusive terms from 15s. 
Two Resident Physicians. 








| EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask. for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTEES managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
LTD. 





P. R. H. A., Lep., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W, 1. 
"™N LEEP BATH BREAKFAST 
S ar 
HEMMING'S, 
34 


SOUTHWICK STREET, W. 2. 








EIGNMOUTH (near).—-HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





Very good cooking ; ‘every 
London 37 
W:€3. 


( WN ROOMS or as guest. 
comfort ; quiet old house facing south. 
miles, Cambridge 14.—B.M. 4.M.M.J., London, 
S DEVON. — Lady wishes 
' Sunny honsé, sea, golf. 
12 Holles Street, W 
Gri RIED Man (widower, with son 10) desires 
' acconmiodation in refined household, London, W., 
or Surrey.—Write Spectator, 





permanent guest» 
so” 


for 
; eo FULLER. 





age 


Box A522, the 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
iT ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
| whieh is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
freasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf 
apply RESIDENT Proprietor. Telephone 2655. 





} 

| WA7HERE to Stay in Eondon.—THE LODGE, 1 

| St. George’s Square, 3.W. 1. Room and Breakiast 
ds. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER. will be pleased to send to reuders desiring them the names of hote ls—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Treland from the Seecraror’s Recommended List. 


In, order ta 


give wider publicity to their establishments, 


h Hows i masiones a ; e : : pig : ; ag 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal reeommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manage r. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),- 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALL 
BRIGHTON. — ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal); 
CALLANDER (Perths.).— DREADNOUGHD, 
t PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE. BLUE BOAR. 
—RBe 


HAVEN 






BULL. 
GARDEN HOUSE. 
: "NIVERSITY ARMS. 
€APEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH 
SERGE (Co, Londonderry ).— GOLF. 
» N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
OROFTWICH SPA. ORC SRST R EL 
BATHS 
EASTBOURNE 
EDZEL : 


L (Angus), 


PARK GATES. 
GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.). 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire), 


ANGLER’S. 
GAIRLOCH, 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. 

ane. PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
ROGATE.— CAIRN, 

HASTINGS. QUEEN’S. 

WUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL} 
LINKS 


KENMORE (Peyiiis.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 

c (Perths.). { CASTLE. 

LINGUSSIE (Ieverness-shire),— STAR, 
E V¥YRNWY = (Montgomeryshire), 
VY¥RNWY, ; 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
N WATER and SPA. 
NT 


GREAT NORTHERN. 


wt). 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


J a 





6S DAYS’ 
SUNSHINE TOUR 


for 


80 GUINEAS FIRST CLASS 


LEAVING LONDON 


14 JANUARY, 1933, 


T.S.S. “CITY OF EXETER,”’ 


MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, DAKAR, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL. 


ENPENSES 
at all Ports. 
ul 


ted Particmars pity: 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


zx 
s 


LANARK.—CULYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Sonthampton Row, W.C. 1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
OBAN.— ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.— STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHLLL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 

| SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE Pk. 

| SOUTHPORT. PRINCE OF WALES. 

| TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
(nnHUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIG STON 
ROYAL HOP POLE. 





} 
| TEWKESBURY. 


} TORQUAY. ROSETOR. 
VICFORIA AND ALBERD. 
TROON.--MARINE. 


| WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
1 ’ 


*Re-open March Ist, 1933 
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Lendon: Printed by W. Sreaicur anv Sons, L1p., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4, and published by Tie Srecrator, 
























































George Allen & Unwin Lid 


For the Business Man and Woman 


Retailing and the Public 


By LAWRENCE 


NEAL 


(Joint Managing Director of Messrs, Daniel Neal & Sons, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 
Foreword by F. J. Marquis (Managing Director of Lewis's). 


“A very clear and comprehensive picture of present-day retail distribution.”——Lord Leverhulme, 


“An extraordinarily interesting book 


essentially practical contribution to present-day 


economies.”—Sir Francis Goodenough in the Observer. “A book of cangiderable importance.” 


Country Life. 


For Churchmen 


The History of the Anglo- 


Catholic Revival from 1845 


By Canon W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, 
DD. ' 8s. 6d. 


“A sober and well-documented chronicle.” 
—Spectator. 
“This book is one both to read and to keep. It 
is admirably written and arranged.” 
—Church Times. 





The Faith and Conduct of a 


i 
Churchman 
By A. C. BUCHANAN, B.D. 
Cloth, 3s. Paper, 2s. 
“>... Of unusual merit. ... The author's pre- 
vious book, The Call of the Blessed Sacrament, 
will have introduced him to many readers, who 
will welcome another book marked by the same 
simplicity and devotion.”—Church Times. 


On Foreign Affairs 


So This is Poland 
By F. W. VON OERTZEN, 


Translated by R. T. Crark. 


10s. 6d. 


“Some brilliant pen-pictures of special conditions 
and notable men in Poland, particularly of 
Pilsudski. . . . Very interesting . . . reads 
extremely well.”—Reader’s Report. 


° 4 
Kemalist Turkey 
And the Middle East 
By KARL KRUGER., 7s. Od. 
“A masterly study of that transformation of 
Turkey from a medieval to a modern State.” 
—Journal of Education 
“ Deeply interesting . .. extremely concise and 
packed with information,” 
—Week-end Review. 


On Economics 


Gold, Glut and 


Government 
By P. J. M. LARRANAGA. 6s. 


“T have read it with general agreement and much 
admiration. It is a very’ useful contribution 
indeed to the task of getting a little sanity about 
money and eredit into the general mind. I wish 
it countless readers.” —H. G. Wells. 


World Disorder and 


Reconstruction 

By HUBERT BLAKI. 6s, 
“An interesting addition to current literature 
dealing with the world-wide troubles of the past 
two years.”—Observer. 

“ His summary and his explanation could scarcely 
be better done in so small a space.” 

Times Literary Supplement, 


Psychology 


Life in Nature 
By JAMES HINTON. 10s. 6d. 
A re-issue of a very famous book edited, with 
an Introduction, by Havetock Exits. 
“This is a book which it is very well worth while 
to republish, and well worth while for contem- 


porary men and women to read and understand.” 
—Listener. 





The Unconscious in 


J 
Life and Art 

By S. HERBERT, M.D., M.R.CS., 
Lie, 6s. 
“The essays ... embody the views of a psycho- 
analyst upon some of the main concerns ot life 

. are ably and ingeniously written.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


For All 


Education and the Social Order 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


7s. Od. 


“Exhibits the stimulating qualities associated with its writer’s name.”—TZimes Literary Supplement. 
“Challenging and pointed wit... flow of epigram.”—J/anchester Guardian. 























Street, London, W.C. 1-—Saturday, October 29, -1932 

















Lro., at their Offices, No. 99 Gower 


